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12 p.m.—The camp at last; the horse come back 


12 a.m.—Noon rest, to collect his thoughts 


NORTH AMERICA. 


8 a,m.—Chase interrupted by a canyon (ravine or gully). 
ANTELOPE-HUNTING IN NEVADA 


A DAY’S 


4a.m,—The broncho (prairie horse) bolting. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 
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oue, rendered with considerable dramatic skill, be gave. As 
compared with his rivals, the absence of egotism in this frank 
young gentleman, and the presence of “h’s” in their proper 


place, are very noteworthy. It does not seem impossible that 
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ation may well be a matter of opinion ; 
very strange is that the shop assistant, who asks only for a 
Twelve-hours Bill, should hardly be listened to. Everybody 
tell; A/m that he must not interfere with the laws of supply 
and demand ; whereas eight hours only for the mechanic has 
at least many powerful advocates. One wonders whether this 
extraordinary difference of view can have anything to do with 
the fact that the mechanic has a vote to give, and that the 
shop assistant has none. In the meantime it is a satisfaction to 
learn that China—always in the van of civilisation—is taking 
action in this hours of labour, at all events as 
regards its Government officials. An Imperial rescript has 
been addressed to the heads of departments, informing them 
that their habit of “only coming to their offices once in several 


matter of 


months” is reprehensible. 

A country clergyman has got into hot water for promoting 
“ parish dances ""—a proceeding which, it is argued, is incompat- 
ible with his sacred calling. He does not appear, however, to have 
acted as a master of the ceremonies, but merely assisted in 
what he thought to be an innocent amusement. If his con- 
demnation is just, the opinions of ecclesiastics seem to have 
changed upon this matter. When Louis XII. held his Court 
at Milan, “two Cardinals footed it with the rest of the 
courtiers.” Moreover, we are told that “the fathers, doctors, 
bishops, and other Church dignitaries assembled at the Council 
of Trent" intermitted their theological consultations to con- 
sider whether they should give a ball to Philip of Spain. The 
project, after mature discussion, was adopted, all the ladies of 
the city were invited, and “the Spanish Bigot, together with 
all the fathers of the Council, danced on the occasion.” Now, 
if the Spanish Bigot (whoever he may have been) did not 
object to it, it seems clear that dancing must have had the 
sanction of the Church. 


The recent Jubilee of our gracious Queen has brought the 
word very much into fashion, and proportionately extended 
its meaning. Everyone who reaches fifty years of age has his 
jubilee, though (except that he is not sixty) it hardly seems a 
matter for rejoicing. In the good old times—that is, the very 
good ones, which are, of course, the furthest off—the term 
really meant something, for in the jubilee year one’s debts 
were wiped out, and the lands one had parted with to the Jews 
they gave back to one; but of late we have had a surfeit of 
jubilees, from the Jubilee Plunger downwards, some of which 
have been by no means a cause of congratulation. The lowest 
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upon it, is more than most people can bear. A scythe-wheeled 
chariot may, perhaps, have been equally dangerous; but it 
avoided crowded thoroughfares filled with a friendly popula- 
rate of speed. The excite- 
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The audacity of science is proverbial, but there has seldom 
been a more striking instance of it than has recently occurred 
at Constantinople. It is well known that the Koran—out of 
regard, perhaps, for the fat and shapeless figures of the Pashas, 
and other affluent persons in authority—has strictly forbidden 


the representation of the human form divine; and yet a 


German photographer has ventured to set up shop—or at all 
events his camera—in the city of the Sultan. Emboldened by 
success, or desperate from failure in finding objects of beauty, 
he actually attempted to take a photograph of his Majesty 
himself, as he rode by on horseback to the mosque. It was an 
‘ instantaneous” one, of course ; but not so quick as the action 
no time, and 


were very nearly doing so of the artist himself. Thanks 
cot imprisonment instead of 


of the guards, who made a “negative” of it in 
to his Ambassador. he has only 
“the sack”; but it 
in the Turkish dominions. 
Where do all the portraits of th 
from with which we are so familiar, and which we are always 
informed “are taken from life”? Since the penalty for this 
proceeding, it seems, is death, one must conclude that they are 
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the last works of artists who have also been “ taken from life,” 
which should invest these likenesses with additional interest. 

“* Everybody,” says the old saying, “thinks that he can 
drive a gig,” though some people have made a mental reserva- 
tion as to the kind of animal there may be inthe shafts. But 
it now appears from a recent decision in a County Court that 
the operation is also dependent upon who sits beside you. 
“T should not have let out my horse and gig to the defendant.” 
said the plaintiff, “if I had known he was going to take his 
young woman out fora drive with him.” From long experi- 
ence he had found that a fiancév on the same seat was a dis- 
turbing influence to the driver of a gig; and, indeed, in the 
instance in question, the young gentleman, who ought to have 
given his attention to the horse, paid it so exclusively to his 
fair companion that (having, one must suppose, only one arm 
at his disposal) he let the animal fall down and break his 
knees. 


Everyone with a turn for humour has read—or, if he has 
not, ought to do so—Mr. Walter Besant’s story of the Ghost 
who haunted the Wrong Man. It was the first published hint 
that mistakes may be made in the spirit as well as in the 
flesh, and the “information received” by 
untrustworthy as that by a police inspector. It 
that a ghost may “walk,” and even point with shadowy 
finger to a particular spot, and nething come of it except 
error. An old lady recently died at Wigan named Margaret 
Simms, but called, for euphony and romance, and also because 
she was “near” as regards expenditure, “ Marget the Miser. 
Her cottage was taken by a newly married couple, and the 
bride was naturally alarmed at being tapped on the shoulder 
one night by a strange (yet transparent) old woman, who 
pointed to a flagstone on the floor. The husband, however, 
who seems to have been of a practical turn, instead of com- 
municating with the Society for the Investigation of 


a spectre be as 


now appears 
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THE COURT. 

The Queen, who is in good health, takes drives daily. Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Hoistein dined with her Majesty on 
Feb. 19. Viscount Cross, G.C.B. (Secretary of State for India), 
arrived at the castle, and had an andience of her Majesty. 
M. Barjono de F: » arrived, and was introduced to her 
Majesty's presence by Viscount Cross as Secretary of State, 
and presented his credentials as Minister from Portugal. 
Prince Henry of Battenberg was present at the funeral of the 
late Earl Sydney. at Chislehurst Church, on the 20th, and the 
Earl of Lathom, Lord Chamberlain, represented her Majesty 
on the occasion, and placed a wreath upon the coffin. Princess 
Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) arrived at the castle on the 
2Ist. The Earl of Lathom (Lord Chamberlain) arrived, 
and, with Sir Francis and Lady de Winton, had the 
honour of dining with her Majesty and the Royal family. 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein visited her Majesty on 
the 22nd, and remained to luncheon. Lieutenant H. W. G. 
Graham, 5th (Royal Irish) Lancers, was decorated by the 
Queen with the Distinguished Service Order for services per- 
formed by him on the Gold Coast in the expedition te Western 
Akim, and in command of the Northern Expeditionary Force 
engagement with tne rebel Awunahs on April 20, 
The Prince Princess of Wales. accompanied by 
Prince George and Princesses Victoria and Maud, visited the 
Queen, travelling by the Great Western Railway from Padding- 
. Their Roval Highnesses returned to town on the morning 
the 24th. Sir William Jenner, Bart., and the Very Rev. the 
ean of Westminster arrived. Colonel Sir Francis de Winton 
iad the honour of dining with her Majesty and the Royal 
family. ‘The Queen and the Royal family, and the members 
of the Royal household, attended Divine service in the private 
chapel on Sunday morning, the 23rd. The Very Rev. the 
Dean of Westminster and the Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor 
officiated, and the Dean of Westminster preached the sermon. 
e of Wales left the castle in the afternoon for her 
Lady De Winton and 


and in the 


Isso and 


Prince Georg 
Majesty's ship Excellent at Portsmouth. 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster had the honour of 
dining with her Majesty and the Royal family. Lord Harris, 
who had previously been received by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales at Marlborough House, arrived at Windsor on the 
24th, accompanied by Lady Harris, on a visit to the Queen. 
Lord and Lady Brownlow and General Sir Donald Stewart also 
arrived at the castle and dined with the Queen. On the 25th 
Earl and Countess Brownlow, Lord and Lady Harris, and 
General Sir Donald Stewart, Bart., arrived at the and 
had the honour of dining with her Majesty and the Royal 
family. Lord Harris kissed hands on his appointment as 
Governor of the Bombay Presidency. 

We are authorised to state that the will hold a 
Drawingroom on March 5, and another in the following week, 
and that the Prince of Wales will hold another Levée on 
Monday, March 17, St. Patrick's Day. 

Preparations are already being made for the Queen’s visit 
to the Continent, although her Majesty, according to the most 
recent arrangements, is not expected to leave England for 
Aix-les-Bains till towards the end of March. 

The Prince of Wales, attended by Colonel Clarke, was 
present at the funeral of the late Earl Sydney at Chislehurst 
Princess Lou‘se (Duchess of Fife) and the Duke 
of Fife, Prince Christian, and Prince Henry of Battenberg 
visited the Prince and Princess, and remained to luncheon. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by Princesses 
Victoria and Maud, dined with Princess Louise (Duchess of 
Fife) and the Duke of Fife. The Prince held a Levée on behalf 
of the Queen at St. James's Palace on the 2Ist. A large 
number of gentlemen had the honour of being presented to his 
Royal Highness. There were present Prince Christian, Prince 
Christian Victor, Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, and the Duke 
of Teck. The Prince, attended by Colonel Clarke, dined with 
Colonel Sir Gustavus Hume and the Corys of her Majesty's 
Gentlemen-at-Arms, in their Mess Room at St. James's Palace. 
The Duke of Teck was present. His Royal Highness went to the 
House of Lords in the afternoon. Princesses Victoriaand Maud 
of Wales were present atthe performance of Bach’s Passion music 
in St. Anne’sChurch, Soho. The Prince was presentata meeting 
on the 22nd of the Standing Committee of the Trustees of the 
British Museum (Natural History) at South Kensington. The 
Prince and Princess received Senhor Barjono de Freitas on his 
appointment as Portuguese Minister at the Court of St. 
James's. Their Royal Highnesses, accompanied by Prince 
George and Princesses Victoria and Maud, left Marlborough 
House in the afternoon on a visit to the Queen at Windsor 
Castle, returning on the morning of the 24th. A deputation 
representing the Colony of Victoria, and consisting of Sir 
Graham Berry, Sir William Robinson, and Sir Henry Barkly, 
introduced by Lord Knutsford to the Prince and 
Marlborough House on the 24th, and _ pre- 
sented to them the silver-wedding gift from the people 
of Victoria. The present consisted of two handsome 
vases of Australian design and workmanship, wrought in 
gold and silver, and inlaid with precious stones, and 
also a flagon. The emblems emblazoned and fashioned upon 
them were illustrative of the aboriginal and present condition 
of the colony. Sir Graham Berry read an address from the 
colonists which was sent with the handsome gift. The Prince 
replied. stating that it afforded him much gratification to 
receive so beautiful an offering from Victoria, a colony in 
whose progress he took the deepest interest. Their Royal 
Highnesses likewise received Lord Harris on his approaching 
departure for India. The Prince went to the House of 
Lords in the afternoon. The Prince and Princess and suite 
went to see Mrs. Langtry and her company in “ As You Like 
It,” at the St. James's Theatre, in the evening. The Duchess 
of Fife celebrated her twenty-third birthday on the 20th. 
The Prince presided at Marlborough House on the 25th at a 
meeting of the Organising Committee of the Imperial Institute. 
His Royal Highness went to the House of Lords in the after- 
noon. ‘The Princess, accompanied by Princesses Victoria and 
Maud, left Marlborough House for Sandringham. 

The Duke and Puchess of Edinburgh left St. Petersburg on 
Feb. 24. Their Royal Highnesses were accompanied to the 
railway-station by the Czar and Czarina and other members of 
the Imperial family. 

Prince Christian left Cumberland Lodge on Feb, 22 for 
Germany. 
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A DAY’S ANTELOPE-HUNTING IN NEVADA. 
As the play of “ Hamiet” was once announced, at a country 
theatre, with an intimation that “ the part of Hamlet will for 
this night be omitted,” so must our Illustrations of “A Day's 
Antelope-Hunting” dispense with the antelope, which the 
hunter is unable to find. The subject, on this occasion, might 
rather be called a day’s broncho-hunting, for it is the unruly 
steed, one of the class of half-wild ponies called by that name 
on the prairies, that our unlucky sportsman has to chase from 
4 a.m. till noon, resting then to collect his thoughts, and 
slowly finding his way back to the camp, where he arrives at 
midnight, hours after the broncho has quietly rejoined the 
other horses at grass. The vicious tricks of these animals, 
sometimes known as “cayuses,” are vividly described in an 
entertaining new book, by Mr G. O. Shields, of Chicago, 
entitled “ Cruisings in the Cascades,” which Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co. have republished in London. It contains, besides 
good descriptions of rambling travel and varied sport in the 
Cascade Mountains of British Columbia, many lively chapters 
of adventures in the Rocky Mountains, in Montana, on the 
Texas plains, and in Northern Wisconsin. The big game 
of North America—the elk, the deer, the grizzly bear, the 
buffalo, the mountain-goat, and the antelope—figure largely 
in this collection of personal narratives. Of the antelope 
Imericana, the swiftest and one of the moet 
graceful of American wild animals, we are told that, inhabit- 
ing the high open plains, it is most difficult to approach, its 
senses of sight, hearing, and smell being wonderfully keen. 
The hunter who sees antelope two or three miles distant has 
to dismount and picket his horse, or to find cover in some 
‘draw ” or gully, and crawl up nearer if he can, hands and 
knees much lacerated by the cactus and sharp flinty rocks, till 
he gets ashot with his Winchester express rifle, at a range of 
about three hundred paces. In the meantime, as shown in our 
correspondent’s Sketches, the * broncho” may get loose and 
bolt far away. To catch such a horse on the open plain, 
where pedestrian movements are perhaps obstructed by deep 
‘canyons,’ too wide for a man in his boots and breeches to 
leap. is an impossible performance ; one might as well try to 
extch the antelope. A solitary hunter, once placed at such 
disadvantage, may as well sit down to rest, give up the chase, 
eat what food he has brought with him, and trudge back to his 
friends by the waggon, disappointed of the day's sport. 


Antilocapra 





OBITUARY. 
SIR FREDERICK SMYTHE, 
Sir Frederic: William Smythe, K.C.M.G., General Manager of 
the Imperial Ottoman Bank, Constantinople, died there on 
Feb. 22. He was born in 1835, the son of the late 
Mr. Robert Thomas Vines Smythe of Beaconsfield, 


of the Rev. James Tomkinson of Dorfold, and had, with junior 
issue, a son, Major Heury James Tollemache, now M.V. for 
West Cheshire. 

Mr. George Marmaduke Alington of Swinhope House, 
Lincolnshire, J P. and D.L., on Feb. 18, in his ninety-third 
year. The Alingtons of Swinhope are a younger branch of 
the old Norman family of Alington of Horseheath, ennobled 
in 1682. 

Miss Maud Naftel, A.R W.S., an accomplished young artist, 
whose flower-pieces have for some time been 2 charming feature 
of the exhibitions. She was the daughter of Paul Naftel, the 
landscape-painter, and her mother is also an artist of con- 
siderable merit. 

Mr. Edward Curphey Farrant, J.P., at his residence, Balla 
Killagan, near Ramsey, Isle of Man, He was the oldest member 
of the Manx House of Keys, having been chosen forty years 
ago. At the dissolution of the old house in 1864 he was 
returned under the new system for the county sheading of 
Ayre, which he represented until the last dissolution, when he 
retired in consequence of failing health. 

Mr. David Carnegie of Stronvar, in the county of Perth, 
J.P. and D.L., High Sheriff of Herts in 1877, on Feb. 15, at 
Aytoun Hill, Newburgh, in his seventy-seventh year. He 
went to Gothenburg in 1830, and became a partner in the 
firm of his uncle, David Carnegie, of that place, founded by 
his father, George Carnegie, sixth son of Sir John Carnegie, 
Bart. of Pitarrow, who escaped to Sweden after the battle of 
Culloden. 

Mr Adam Thom, LL.D., formerly Judge of Rupert’s Land, 
sritish North America, on Feb. 21, at his residence in Torring- 
ton-square, aged eighty-seven. He early emigrated to Canada, 
where he established, in 1833, a journal called the Svtt/er. 
Subsequently he became editor of the Montreal Herald. He 
assisted Mr. Charles Buller in drawing up Lord Durham's 
famous Report on the state of Canada, which was vigorously 
discussed in the House of Commons, and Mr. Thom was under- 
stood to be the chief author of the Report. In 1839 he was 
appointed Judge of Rupert's Land, a post which he filled 
until 1855 


THE FORT OF SERINGAPATAM. 
The fortress of Seringapatam, 248 miles west of Madras, was 
formerly the capital of Mysore, and became in 1765 the abode 
of Hyder Ali, whose son, Tippoo Sahib, aided by the French, 
was the obstinate and troublesome enemy of the British 
Government from 171 to 1799 Seringapatam was besieged 
in 1792 by the army of Lord Cornwallis, who defeated the 
fortress of Tippoo, and compelled him to surrender half the 
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MRS. LANGTRY IN “AS YOU LIKE IT.” 
Sorely trying as Mrs. Langtry probably found her long illness, 
this popular actress doubtless gathered consolation and courage 
from the inspiring sight of the fashionable and sympathetic 
audience that filled the St. James's Theatre on the opening 
night of her management, Monday, Feb. 24. Conspicuous in 
the Royal box were the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
with Princesses Victoria and Maud and their elder sister, 
Princess Louise of Wales, with whom the Duke of Fife was 
observed conversing as assiduously as a bridegroom in the 
enjoyment of his honeymoon. The house, indeed, was as 
brilliant as a first night at the Opera. The warmest antici- 
pations of Mis. Langtry’s friends were justified by the animated, 
bright, and cheerful performance that ensued of Sh.akspeare’s 
delightful woodland comedy of “ As You Like It,” with a real 
flesh-and-blood Rosalind as the centre of attraction. Nervousness 
and her late indisposition possibly combined to prevent Mrs 
Langtry from exhibiting in the first act that self-command 
and magnetic naturalness which were forthcoming in the 
charming forest scenes, enacted in a poetic glade beautifully 
painted by Mr. Bruce Smith. Rather overdone was Rosalind’s 
distressful emotion while anxiously watching slender Orlando's 
wrestling bout with his muscular professional antagonist. But, 
once banished with the faithful Celia to the Forest of Arden, 
Rosalind, in becoming hose and doublet, was in her element, 
and fairly captivated one and all. Renowned for the beauty 
of her face and figure, both in the New World and in 
the Old, Mrs. Langtry made a most fascinating picture 
in her woodland guise: and the results of her patient 
study and constant practice on the American and English 
stage were seen in a marked improvement of her style 
of acting. Many skilful touches in her mock-courtship 
passages with Orlando might be dwelt upon; but it must 
suffice to say that, in doublet and hose, Mrs. Langtry was 
most attractive from first to last; and that Rosalind 
thoroughly merited the prolonged plaudits which greeted 
her at the close of her expressive delivery of the piquant 
epilogue. Mrs. Langtry was fortunate to have secured 
so fresh and sparkling a Celia as Miss Amy MeNeil, 
and may also be particularly congratulated on her judg- 
ment in selecting for the part of Jaques Mr. Arthur 
sourchier, whose intelligent reading of the part was the 
most acceptable we have had for many a long day. The 
dignified Duke of Mr Charles Fulton, the spirited Orlando 
of Mr Laurence Cautley, the melodious singing of Mr. Ager 
Grover as Amiens, the aged Adam of Mr. Fred. Everill, 
the gentlemanly Touchstone of Mr, Charles Sugden, the rustic 
Silvius of Mr. Matthew Brodie, the haughty Phebe of Miss 
Beatrice Lam), and the mirthful, hoydenish Audrey of Miss 

Marion Lea, all helped to make the St. James's 
revival of “As You Like It” notable. It should 





Bucks; was educated at Camberwell Collegiate 
School, and at St. Omer; entered the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank in 1856, and became General Manager 
in 1879; he had the second class of the Osmanieh 
and Medjidieh of Turkey and of the Lion and Sun 
of Persia, and was made K.C.M.G. in 1888. Sir 
Frederick married, in 1858, Maria Caroline, daughter 
of Captain Henry Newbolt. 
GENERAL FROMP. 

General Edward Charles Frome, Colonel -Com- 
mandant Royal Engineers, Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, died on Feb. 12, aged eighty- 
eight. He entered the Royal Military Academy in 
his fifteenth year, and passed out at the head of 
his batch. In 1825 he received his first commission, 
and after several years of important service in 
Canada he returned to England, and was appointed 
in 1839 Survevor-General of South Australia. He 
there surveyed the whole of the known parts of 
the country, and a large tract he was the first 
to explore. In 1851 he was given the office of 
Surveyor-General of Mauritius, and promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. In 1858 he became 
Commanding Royal Engineer in Scotland, and, in 
1359, in Ireland. In 1862 he went to Gibraltar 
as Commanding Officer of the Garrison, and, in 1868. 
he acted under Sir John Burgoyne as Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, Director of Works, and Inspector- 
General of Royal Engineers. Finally, he accepted the 
appointment of Governor of Guernsey. 





GENERAL THE RIGHT HON, SIR T. MONTAGU STEELE, 
General the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Montagu Steele, 
G.C.B., Colonel of the Coldstream Guards, on Feb. 25, in his 
seventieth year. He was the son of Major-General Thomas 
Steele, by Lady Elizabeth, daughter of William, fifth Duke of 
Manchester. He entered the Coldstream Guards in 1838, 
and served with distinction in the Crimean campaign, as 
military secretary to Lord Raglan and General Sir J. 
Simpson, and took part in the battles of the Alma, Balaclava 
and Inkerman, and the siege of Sebastopol. He was 
mentioned twice in despatches, and received, among other 
honours, the Crimean Medal with four clasps, and was made 
an Officer of the Legion of Honour and Companion of the 
Bath. General Steele was appointed Colonel of the 61st Foot 
(Gloucestershire Regiment) in 1874, from 1875 to 1880 was in 
command at Aldershot, from 1880 to. 1884 commanded the 
forces in Ireland, and in the latter year became Colonel of the 
Coldstream Guards. He was created K.C.B., 1857; G.C.B., 
1837; and a P.C. in 1880. He was twice married, his second 
wife surviving him. 

MR. BIGGAR, M.P. 

Mr. Joseph Gillis Biggar, M.P. for the West Division of Cavan. 
died suddenly, of heart disease, on Feb. 19, at his residence in 
Sugden-road, Clapham Common. He was born Aug. 10, 1828, 
the son of the late Mr. Joseph Biggar, provision merchant, of 
Belfast, and received his education in that town. From the year 
1869 he took an active part in local politics, and in 1872 unsuc- 
cessfully contested Londonderry. He was first returned for 
the county of Cavan, in 1874, and continued to represent that 
constituency for eleven years. In 1885 he was elected for the 
West Division of the same county. Mr. Biggar was a stanch 
friend and snpporter of Mr. Parnell. and a pronounced 
Nationalist. His memorable movement in 1875 originated the 
direful Parliamentary weapon since known as * Obstruction 


We have also to record the deaths of- 

Hon. Mrs. Noel (Susan), widow of the Hon. and Rev 
Gerard Thomas Noel, late Vicar of Romsey, and Canon of 
Winchester. and sister of Sir John Kennaway, Bart.. on 
Feb. 14, aged seventy-seven, in Great Cumberland-place. 

Mr. Wilbraham Spencer Tollemache of Dorfold,in thecounty 
of Cheshire, J.P. and D.L., High Sheriff of that county in 1865 
formerly in the Rifle Brigade and Coldstream Guards, on 
Feb. 15, aged eighty-two. He was second son of Vice-Admiral 
J. R. Delap Halliday, who took the surname Tollemache, in 
right of his mother, Lady Jane Tollemache, younger daughter 
and coheiress of Lyonel, third Earl of Dysart. Mr. Wilbraham 
Tollemache married, in 1844, Anne, eldest daughter and heiress 





be added that Miss Violet Armbruster acquitted 
herself well in the restored part of Hymen; that 
the tasteful costumes were designed by the Hon. 
Lewis Wingfield ; and that a morris-dance and the 
orchestral zecompaniments further contributed to 
the success of the brilliant revival. 
ST. ANTONY’S DAY IN TENERIFE. 
BLESSING THE BEASTS. 
The Feast of St. Antony is celebrated in the small 
village of San Antonio, perched on the side of a hill 
not far distant from the now well-known valley of 
Orotava. Here is a little hillside chapel, containing 
what is supposed to be a peculiarly sacred image, 
with such miraculous powers that all animals 
brought before it, when blessed on this day, are 
preserved from evil during the coming year. For 
the good saint is regarded especially as the patron 
of cattle, and of all animals employed in agricul 
ture; so the peasants, for miles around, bring their 
beasts, often starting at dawn, so as to be in time 
for “ the blessing,” which takes place about midday 
The scene is delightful to view, lit up with 











ENTRANCE TO THE FORT OF SERINGAPATAM, SOUTHERN INDIA. 





dominions of Mysore, and to pay a ransom of £3.300,000 
Seven or eight years after, the war being renewed, this fortress 
was stormed, after an effective bombardment, by the British 
troops, 4376 strong, led by General Baird, Tippoo was killed, 
and the whole of Mysore was conquered. The proper name of 
the place is Sri Ranga Patna, derived from its founder, a Prince 
of the fifteenth century. It is sitnated on a small rocky 
island in the river Cauvery,and consists of a mean little town 
with « population of less than 12.000, massive ramparts enclos- 
ing a space of nearly one square mile, and a fortress contain- 
ing the old palace and temple. The river, flowing rapidly 
amid blocks of granite, made it astrong position. Our View 
of the entrance-gate is from a sketch by Captain G. D. Carleton, 
of the 2nd Battalion of the Leicestershire Regiment, who 
recently, as Staff Officer, accompanied the rapid reconnaisance 
executed by Brigadier-General Bengough, with a party of the 
21st Hussars, from the garrison of Bangalore. 





The Hon. A. J Tollemache has sent £50 to St. John's 
Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, Leicester-square. 

The annual show of Shire horses was opened at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, on Feb. 25,and proved highly sue- 
cessful. The entries were far in excess of those of any 
previous year. 

In Crossboyne Church, in the county of Mayo. was cele- 
brated, on Feb. 25, the marriage of Mr. Maurice Des Graz of 
The Firs, Wimbledon, and the Hon. Mary Christina Browne- 
Guthrie, daughter of Lord Oranmore and Browne. The bride 
was given away by her father. Mr Charles Des Graz, secretary 
to her Majesty’s Embassy at Constantinople, brother of the 
bridegroom, acted as best man. There were no bridesmaids. 

Having recovered from his recent indisposition, the Lord 
Mayor presided, in the Whitehall Rooms of the Hotel Métro- 
pole, at the festival dinner held on Feb. 25 in aid of the funds 
of the North London, or University College. Hospital. In the 
course of an appe al on behalf of the institution, his Lordship 





stated that the committee were desirous, in order to meet 
the present demands on their resources. of rebuilding the 
hospital—a work that could not be commenced until £30,000 
was received or promised. About £1562 was contributed at 
the festival 

Miss Wallis's matinée at the Globe on Feb. 25 in aid of the 


Dinner Society proved very successful 


Destitute Children 
f showed all her wonted skill in her clever 


Miss Wallis hersel 


delineation of the character of Adrienne Lecouvreur: and 
little Miss Vera Beringer and Miss Minnie Terry quite 
pathetically performed Mr. Clement Scott's new poetical 


sketch, which is a sympathetic appeal for public help to the 
waifs and strays of great cities. rendered all the more touching 
from the plaintiveness of the appeal coming from the two 
City Arabs who recite their woes “ On a Doorstep,” 





brilliant sunshine. ‘The bright-blue sky reveals, 
in the background, the grand old peak, every 
feature of which can be discerned in the clear air, 
still snow-capped with its short winter's snow, and 
often gathering white cloud-wreaths, ready to hide itself at a 
moment's notice. Below stretches the sea, as bright as the 
sky, but of a darker blue, sharply defining the rocky coast, 
as far as eye can reach, with the white foam of its breakers. 

The peasants are all in gala costume—the women in full, 
light-coloured print gowns, pinks and buffs being the 
favourites, with small round straw hats set on the top of their 
bright-coloured silk headkerchiefs ; the men in white jackets, 
with scarlet-and-black striped waistcoats, red or sometimes 
blue sashes, curious short nether garments of dark-blue cloth, 
black gaiters, and large soft black felt hats, into the band of 
which is stuck a printed prayer to the saint. The oxdrivers 
are all furnished with long “ barros,” or goads, made of peach- 
wood and studded with brass nails. A good barro is a great 
treasure, and the sharp metal points are carefully preserved. 

Mules, horses, oxen, and goats are collected in front of the 
little chapel, and are tethered or allowed to wander at leisure, 
according to the disposition of the animal. Little white booths 
are dotted here and there for the sale of sweetmeats and roast 
pork, of which it is thought unlucky not to partake on this 
day, St. Antony having from all time been esteemed a special 
patron of pigs. 

Meantime the chapel is crowded with worshippers, provid- 
ing themselves with the printed prayers and with green wax 
tapers, which are handed out from behind the altar. Many of 
them, both men and women, perform the movement to and from 
the altar on their knees. The women, as well as the men, 
remove their hats in chapel, but the oxgoads are never laid 
aside. Before the blessing of the animals commences, the little 
image of the saint, under a flower-decked canopy, is carried 
round the chapel in procession. Again at the door the pro- 
cession stops ; the image is thrice inclined towards the people ; 
and the blessing of St. Antony is read from a great book by 
the priest. This ceremony is performed three times. At the 
conclusion of each blessing the men raise a curious wild cry 
almost like that of seabirds, and said to be derived from the 
ancient inhabitants. the Guanchos ; they wave their hats in 
salutation to the saint 

rhe rest of the day is given up to the usual enjoyments of 
a firsta, and in the evening, as the peasants return homeward 
hey have the satisfaction of feeling sure that their animal 
are now under the protection of the all-powerful San Antonio 
and no harm can befall them in the ensning year.—E. M. R. 


The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland held, in Dublin Castle, on 
Feb. 25, his second Levée for the season, which was largely 
attended. ; 

The annual meeting of the Newspaper Press Fund was held 
at the Society of Arts on Feb, 22—Sir Algernon Borthwick, 
M.P., presiding. The report, which stated that 199 new 
members had been elected in 1589, was unanimously adopted, 
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Audrey (Miss Marion Lea). Touchstone (Mr, C. Sugden). 


AS YOU LIKE IT,’ AT THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

















FESTIVAL OF ST. ANTONY AT THE CHAPEL OF SAN ANTONIO, TENERIFE, 


SKETCH BY MISS E. A. MACDONALD RITCHIE. 
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1. Fish-breeding ponds of Mr. T. Andrews, at 2. Catching the fish for the spawning operation, to the ova in the hatching-house, }. Operations in the hatching-house, at Guildford, 
Hind Head, near Haslemere. 3. Squeezing the ova from the female fish. 5. Feeding the fish, 7. Netting a pond or stream, 


FISH-BREEDING: A SURREY TROUT-FARM. 
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The sudden death of Mr. Biggar from heart-disease removes 
« familiar figure from the ranks of Mr. Parnell’s adherents. 
Regarding the powerful Parnellite phalanx as it now is, some 
eighty-five strong, it may not be easy for some hon. members 
to realise the fact that this influential Irish Home Rule Party 
was practically created by two determined men—Mr. Parnell 
and Mr. Biggar, the latter quaint, misshapen oddity, yet a man 
endeared to his intimates, being the virtual author of Parlia- 
mentary obstruction, developed into all-night sittings. What 
a change it was, to be sure, from the late Mr. Butt’s eloquent 
but forcibly feeble advocacy of Home Rule to the dogged 
pertinacity of Mr. Biggar and Mr. Parnell, whose resolute 
persistence in the policy marked out by them has built up a 
party which sways the fortunes of Ministries! Mr. Biggar, 
who was a steadfast lieutenant of Mr. Parnell, and a most 
devoted “ Whip,” may be said to have died in harness, as he 
expired on the morrow of the vote on his chief's amendment 
to the Address, having taken part in the division. His fidelity 
to the cause he had at heart will doubtless long be gratefully 
remembered by his colleagues. 

Mr. Parnell has no lack of eloquent followers, the most 
fluent being Mr. Sexton, who on Feb. 24 resonantly tolled the 
knell of the evicted tenants of Clongorey, in order to champion 
whom, and to vilify the administration of Dublin Castle, he 
moved the adjournment. Mr. Sexton met with a ready 
response from Mr. Balfour; and Sir Charles Russell and the 
Attorney-General for Ireland took part in the debate on the 
motion, which was only negatived by the small majority of 
42—a result which drew vociferous cheers from the Irish 
members below the gangway. 

The most engrossing Parliamentary topic is the forth- 
coming debate on Mr. Smith’s motion to accept the report 
of the Parnell Commission, and to thank the Commissioners. 
To this Mr. Gladstone, through Mr. John Morley, gave 
notice of an amendment of a reasonable nature, to express 
the satisfaction of the House at the refutation of “the 
false charges of the gravest and most odious description, 
based on calumny and forgery, which have been brought 
against members of this House, and particularly against 
Mr. Parnell.” But there were many important debates 
before the Leader of the House saw the Address agreed to. 
These can but briefly be referred to. Thus, Dr. Clark, on 
Feb. 20, found his motion for a Scottish Home Rule Legislature 
rejected by 181 to 141 votes; on Feb. 19, Mr. Arthur Acland’s 
motion in favour of Free Education was negatived by 223 to 
163 ; and on Feb. 24, Mr. A. Thomas started a fruitless debate 
on Home Rule for Wales, Mr. Cuninghame Graham elicited the 
opinions of Mr. Bradlaugh and Lord Randolph Churchill on 
the Eight-Hours Question ; and it was not until Feb, 25 that 
Mr. Smith was enabled to secure any votes for the Supple- 
mentary Estimates 


The Bishop of London presided on Feb. 24 at the board 
meeting of the Bishop of London's Fund. The total receipts 
of the fand for the past year had been £27,785, being £4700 in 
excess of those of 1888; £21,998 had been expended, of which 
£12,000 was for churches and mission buildings. 

A successful concert was recently given in Essex Hall in 
aid of the St. Clement Danes’ Schools, Strand. The ladies who 
assisted were Mrs. Gabell, Miss Pennington, Miss Uncles 
(vociferously encored), Misses Hall, Stead, Pelham, and 
Harris. Mr. Peters and Mr. C. Isaacson gave recitations which 
delighted the audience. The other singers were Mr. Owen, 
Mr. Child, Mr. Conrad (encored), Mr. Knapp, and others. The 
choir sang admirably several part-songs. There was a full 
attendance, and the net proceeds amounted to about £25. On 
Sunday special Lent sermons are announced at the church of 
St. Clement Danes—in the morning by the Rector; in the 
evening by the Rev. William Windle, M.A., Rector of St. 
Stephen, Walbrook. 
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rHE NEW JUDGE, MR. J LAW RANCE, Q.¢ M.P. 


tencher of Lincoln’s Inn in 187%. Hewas for some time a 
Revising Barrister, and became Recorder of Derby in 1880. 
Mr. Lawrance represented South Lincolnshire from 
and then has sat for the Stamford Division. his 
return on the last occasion being unopposed. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs 
Sons, of Baker-street 
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MALLET, C.B. 
B., late Permanent Under- 
Feb. 16, at Bath. He 
1823, the second son of the late Mr. John Louis 
Mallet of Hampstead, near Middlesex, by Frances, his wife, 
daughter of the late Mr. John Herman Merivale of Barton 
Place, Devonshire. He entered the Audit Office, as aclerk, in 
1839, and was transferred to the Board of Trade in 1847. He 
acted as private secretary to two Presidents of the Board of 
Trade—first, from 1848 to 1852, to Lord Taunton, and secondly, 
from 1855 to 1857, to Lord Stanley of Alderley. He was an 
Assistant Commissioner for negotiating the Commercial Treaty 
with France in and was a Plenipotentiary for 
negotiating the Treaties of Commerce and Navigation with 
Austria in 1866. He was Assistant Secretary to the Board of 
Trade from 1866 to 1872,a member of the Council of India 
from 1872 to 1874, and Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for India from 1874 to 1883. He received the decoration of 
C.B. in 1866, and two years later he was made a Knight 
Bachelor. In 1883 his name was added to the Privy Council. 
The deceased gentleman married, Aug. 19, 1858, Frances Helen, 


THE LATE SIR LOUIS 
The Right Hon. Sir Louis Mallet, C, 
Secretary of State for India, died on 
was born in 


1860, joint 


THE LATE RIGHT HON, SIR LOUIS MALLET, C.B. 
fourth daughter of the late Hon. and Rev. Edward Pellew, 
brother of the second Viscount Exmouth, and had four sons. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. Hill and 
Saunders, of Oxford. 

The Earl of Yarborough has offered his leasehold tenants 
at Grimsby the option of enfranchising their holdings, on 
payment of twenty-five years’ purchase of their annual rents.— 
The annual rent courts of Lord St. Levan in Cornwall have 
now been ended. At all of them the farmers had a rebate of 
twenty per cent in their rents, and the market gardeners had 
ten per cent. There has been a St. Aubyn as freeholder, and 
a Sampson Hosking as leaseholder, in lineal descent at Kimyell 
Mills for six hundred years. 
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THE WATERLOO COURSING CUP. 

On Wednesday, Feb. 19, and two days following, the annual 
meeting of the National Cup was held at Altcar, near Liver- 
pool. The running for the Waterloo Cup was on the ground 
at the Gore House Carrs. The winner, in an exciting com- 
petition, was Colonel North’s dog Fullerton, which last year 
divided this prize with Troughend, his kennel companion. In 
the final contest, between Fullerton and the bitch Downpour, 
entered by Mr. J. Trevor nd (Mr. N. Dunn), the running was 
very close and even, but the victory was decisive. Fullerton’s 
first appearance when a puppy was at Haydock Park in 
September 1888. On that occasion he ran up to Greengage 
for the Haydock Derby, in which he beat many others. On 
December 15, Mr. E. Dent's sale at Mr. Rymill’s 
Repository, Barbican, he was sold to Colonel North for 
530 guineas, but still he remained under Mr. Dent's charge. 
and was trained by him for the Waterloo Cup, Our Sketches 
on the course show Fullerton in all his glory. 
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PISH-BREEDING: A SURREY TROUT-FARM. 
The artificial culture of trout and salmon is largely practised 
at several establishments in Great Britain—at Howietoun, near 
Stirling, by Sir James Maitland; by Mr. Armistead, at Dum- 
fries; at Malvern, in the Midland Counties Fish Culture 
Establishment, founded by the late Mr. William Burgess ; and 
by Mr. Thomas Andrews, of Westgate House, High-street. 
Guildford, who is in occupation of many breeding-ponds amid 
the noble range of hills on the southern border of Surrey, 
adjacent to Hampshire and Surrey, in the neighbourhood of 
Haslemere. In the grounds behind his residence at Guildford. 
where the river Wey flows at the bottom of his garden, he has 
converted what was formerly a greenhouse into a commodious 
and well-arranged hatching-house, to which the ova are 
brought from his ponds. During the past twenty-three 
years Mr. Andrews has successfully carried on his _ pisci- 
cultural operations, producing more than fifty millions of 
trout, American char, and grayling, which he supplies, in ova, 
fry, or yearlings, to rivers in every part of the United Kingdom, 
also sending the impregnated ova to Australia, Ceylon, 
America, Italy, Spain, France, Belgium, and other foreign 
countries. The anglers of Hampshire, Kent, and all the 
southern counties of England are much indebted to Mr. 
Andrews for his assistance in stocking their rivers. Upwards 
of two millions and a half of ova are annually laid down at 
Guildford, and are sent, in specially constructed packing-boxes, 
to all parts of the world. 

On the “trout-farm,” of about eight acres, situated on the 
southern slope of the well-known hill called Hind Head, near 
Haslemere, 350 ft. above the sea-level, Mr. Andrews has twenty 
fed by nearly a hundred springs. They form a com- 
part of which is shown in our I)lustrations. 
The natural fall of the ground admits of ponds on eight 
different levels. At the time our Artist visited these ponds, 
the water of one of them was being drawn off, for the purpose 
of catching the fish for the spawning operation. When all 
the fish were collected, removed to the “spawning-shed,” and 
examined, they were operated upon by Mr. Andrews and his 
assistants. ‘The fish are gently handled,in the position shown 
in the Sketch, and the ova are taken from the female fish. 
The milt from the male fish is afterwards added. After being 
thoroughly washed of all impurities the eggs are placed in 
cans, and taken to the hatchery at Guildford. Two of our 
Sketches show the manipulation in the hatching-house. 

The collecting of ova necessitates much exposure to wet 
and cold, occurring as it does in the winter months, although 
most of the spawning is done under cover in the “shed” at 
the ponds. ‘The fingers are sometimes so benumbed, after 
handling 500 or 600 fish, that one has been unable to take a 
watch out of his own pocket. 

Mr. Andrews has numerous other ponds in the vicinity, but 
the arrangement of this series will strike anyone having a 
knowledge of fish-culture as being of the very greatest advan- 
tage. Some of these ponds contain yearling troutand grayling 
of four to seven inches; others, two-year-olds from seven to 
twelve inches; and some hold still larger fish, the favourite 
varieties of Salmonida being S. fario, S. lerenensis, S. fontinalis, 
and grayling. The Loch Leven trout, crossed with the English 
trout, produce a fine artificial variety. ‘lhe American char, 
SN. fontinalis, is also highly appreciated. Mr. Andrews 
carefully studied the improvement of breeds of fish. 

The natural kinds of food for trout—namely, Zimne (snails) 
and Gammarus pules (fresh-water shrimp)—are cultivated here 
in vast quantities. Mr. Andrews attributes the rapid growth and 
development of his fish to the suitability of the water and to 
judicious feeding, every fish coming out perfectly clean, with 
no sign of parasite or fungus. There is much to be looked 
after all the year round, if the fish are to be brought to 
maturity, as they have numerous enemies both in the water 
and in the air. 

A very pretty sight is “ Feeding the Fish.” As soon as the 
first handful of food is thrown into the ponds, the fish rush 
from all points in thousands ; and, in the height of the feeding 
season, one would get fairly wet. if standing on the edge of 
the pond, from the splashing of these spotted beauties, many 
of which weigh from 51b. to 8lb. each. The large fish are 
fed daily upon horseflesh, boiled and ground up; the smaller 
fish, upon raw liver, in addition to the natural food in the 
water ; but these require very little artificial food. 
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WINTER IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The oldest of the British colonies, discovered in 1497 by 
Sebastian Cabot, sailing a Bristol ship, visited by Englishmen 
for the cod fishery in the reign of Henry VIII., and taken 
under regular government, for Queen Elizabeth, by Sir 
Humphry Gilbert in 1583, Newfoundland has yet been more 
backward than it ought to have been, for it is nearer to our 
own islands than any other country of North America, being 
within five days’ steam-ship voyage across the Atlantic. Its 
population is still under 200,000, though it is larger than 
Ireland, and its climate is milder than that of Canada; the 
interior is quite uninhabited, agricultural and pastoral industry 
being too much neglected, as well as the mineral resources of 
the island, with the exception of copper, and there are few 
roads except along the southern coast. 

A correspondent, Mr. J. F. Morris Fawcett, writing from 
Fort Townshend, St. John’s, favours us with a few Sketches 
of winter scenes in Newfoundland. The first represents the 
work of ice-cutting on the lakes, by which a large number of 
men earn a livelihood in this season. After cutting blocks 
out, the holes freeze over again, and small trees are stuck in 
to warn people from crossing the lake. Ariother Sketch 
is that of the dog drawing a heavy slide with a 
man driving down the hill. The Newfoundland sleigh 
is of peculiar form, and is very convenient for narrow roads : 
this vehicle travels swiftly and safely. The situation of the 
mail steam-ship Circassian, stuck in the ice of the harbour, 
where she was detained nearly a week, is shown in one of 
these Illustrations. 
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SKETCHES AT THE WATERLOO CUP MEETING. 
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1. A Newfoundland Sleigh. 2. Labourers cutting ice on the lake. 3. The Mail Steam-ship Circassian blocke1 by ice in the harbour. 4. Driving a Newfoundland dog. 


WINTER SCENES IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 
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ARMOREL 


BY WALTER 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE CHANGE. 


CHANGE,” said Roland, ‘‘ will surely come, and that 

before long. I cannot believe ’’—Armorel remembered 

the words afterwards—‘“‘ that you will stay on this island 

for ever.’’ It needed no unusual gift of prophecy to 
foretell impending change when the most important member 
of the household was nearing her hundredth year. 

The change foretold actually came in April, when the 
flower-fields had lost their beauty and the harvest of Scilly 
was nearly over. Late blossoms of daffodil still reared their 
heads among the thick leaves, though their blooming com- 
panions had all been cut off to grace London tables: there 
were broad patches of wallflower little regarded: the leaves 
of the bulbs were drooping and already turning brown: 
these were the signs of approaching summer to the Scillonian, 
who has already had his spring. On the adjacent island 
of Great Britain the primrose clustered on the banks; the 
hedges of the West Country were splendid, putting forth 
tender leaves over a wealth of wild flowers; the chestnut 
buds were swollen and sticky, ready to burst. Do we not 
know the signs and tokens of coming spring’ On Scilly, the 
lengthening day—there are no hedges and no trees to speak of— 
the completion of the flower-harvest, and the drooping of the 
daffodil leaves in the fields are the chief signs of spring. Yet 
there are other signs: if there are no woods to show the tender 
[AR Rights Reserved.) 
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She asked Peter, who only shook his head and pointed within. 
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leaf of spring, there are the green shoots of the fern on the down: 
and there are the birds. ‘The puffin has already come back : 
he comes in his thousands: he arrives in April, and he departs 
in September : whence he cometh and whither he goeth no man 
hath ever learned nor can naturalist discover. At the same 
time comes the guillemot, and sometimes the solan-goose : the 
tern and the sheerwater come too, if they come at all, in 
spring: but the wild ducks and the wild geese depart before 
the flower-harvest is finished. 

Armorel got up one morning in April a little earlier than 
usual. It was five o’clock: the sun was rising over Telegraph 
Hill on St. Mary’s. She ran down the stairs, opened the 
door, and stood inthe porch drawing a deep breath. No one 
was as yet stirring on Samson, though I think Peter was 
beginning to turn in his bed. Out at sea Armorel saw a great 
steamer, homeward bound, perhaps an Australian liner: the 
level rays of the early sun shone on her spars and made them 
stand out clear and fine against the sky: behind her streamed 
her long white cloud of smoke and steam, hanging over the 
water, light and feathery. There were no other ships visible. 
The air was cold, but the sun of April was already strong. 
Armorel shivered, caught her hat and ran over the hill, sing- 
ing as she went, not knowing that in the night, while she 
slept, the Angel of Death had visited the house. 

About seven o’clock she came back, having completely 
circumnavigated the island of Samson, and made, as usual, 
many curious observations and discoveries in the manners and 
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customs of puffins, terns, and shags. She returned in the 
cheerful mood which belongs to youth, health, and readiness 
for breakfast. She instantly perceived, however, on arriving, 
that something had happened—something unusual. For Peter 
stood in the porch: what was Peter doing in the porch at 
seven o’clock in the morning, when he ought to have been 
ministering to the pigs? Further, Peter was standing in the 
attitude of a boy who waits to be sent on an errand. It is an 
attitude of expectant readiness—of zeal according to duty 
of activity bought and freely rendered. You will observe this 
attitude in all office-boys except telegraph-boys: they never 
assume it: they affect no zeal: they betray no eagerness to put 
in a fair day’s work. Such an attitude would lack the dignity 
due to a Government officer. And, at sight of Armorel, Peter 
hung his head as one who sorrows, or is ashamed or repentant. 
What did he do that for? What had happened? Why should 
he hang his head ¢ 

She asked these questions of Peter, who only shook his head 
and pointed within. She heard Justinian’s voice giving some 
directions. She also heard Dorcas and Chessun. They were all 
three speaking in low voices. She hurried in. The door of the 
old lady's bed-room—that sacred apartment into which no one, 
except the two hand-maidens, had ever ventured—stood wide 
open ; not only that, but Justinian himself was in the room— 
actually in the room—and beside the bed. Then Armorel 
understood what had happened. On no other condition would 
Justinian be admitted to his old mistress’s room. On the 
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the bed stood Dorcas and Chessun. Seein 
these two ladies instantly lifted up their 
es and wailed aloud—nay, they shricked and screamed 
eir lamentations as if it was the first time in the world’s 
history that death had carried off an aged woman. This they 
did by a kind of instinct: the thing, though they knew it not, 
was a survival. In ancient times it was the custom in Lyonesse 
that the women should all wail and weep and shriek and beat 
their breasts and tear their hair and cut their cheeks with 
their nails while the body of the dead king or warrior was 
iurried up the slope of the hill to be laid in its kistvaen and 
ed with its barrow on Samson Island. 
Phey wailed aloud, then, because it had always been the 
right thing for the women of Samson to do. Otherwise, when 
so ancient dies at last, mind and memory gone before, what 
lace is there for wailing and weeping?! On natural tear we 
drop, for all must die; but grief belongs to the death-bed of 
the young. There needed no shriek of the women nor any- 
one’s speech to tell Armorel that the white face upturned on 
the bed was not the face of a living woman. They had folded 
the dead hands across her breast : the eyes were closed ; the 
countless wrinkles of the aged face were smoothed out: the 
lips were parted with a wan smile, After many, many years, 
Ursula, the widow, was gone to rejoin her husband. Pray 
Heaven her desire be granted, and that she rise again young 
ind beautiful, such a woman as that ill-starred sailor, dragged 
ea by the Robert Fletcher's 
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across the Road, and returned with 

It is the part ot the doctor not only to usher the 

newborn into life, but to bar or open the gates of the tomb: 

without him very few of us die, and without him no one can be 

Phis man of science graciously expressed his willingness 

though he had not been called in, that the 
leceased died of old age. Then he went back. 

In the evening there was no music. The violin remained 
place: the great chair was empty-: no one brought out 
pinning-wheel the table was not pushed back Hlow 
the long evening to be got through without the violin? 

ld those ancient tunes be played any more in the 

at empty chair’ When the serving-folk came in 

wt round the fire, and the women sighed and 

timnlated the coals to a flame, and the 
played upon their face Armorel began to think 

if mitinuance of these evenings would be tediou Then 
ev began to talk, the naturally turning on 
Death and Judgment, and the prospects of heaven and the 
leparted 


She was 


burned 
to acknowledge, 


Justimian 
| 


conversation 


them,’’ said Doreas, ‘‘as would 
I*ve often heard her say she wanted 
as she was when her 


not one of 
never talk of such things 
to rise again, young and beautiful, same 
husband was took, so that he should love her again.’ 
‘*Nay,’’ said Justinian, ‘* that’s foolish talk. 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage there. You ought 
to know so much, Dorcas. Husbands and wives will know 
each other, | doubt not, if it’s only for the man’s forgiveness 
after the many crosses and rubs, *Twould be a pity, wite, if we 
didn’t know each other, golden crown and all. I’d be sorry to 
think you were not about somewhere.” 
Armorel listened without much interest. She wondered 
vaguely how Dorcas would look in a golden crown, and hoped 
that she might not laugh when she should be permitted to 
yaze upon her thus wonderfully adorned. Then she listened in 
silence while these thinkers followed up their speculations on 
the next world and the decrees of Heaven, with the freedom 
of their kind. A strangely brutal freedom! It consigns, 
without a thought of pity, the majority of mankind to a doom 
which they are too ignorant to realise and too stupid to under- 
stand. The deceased lady, it was agreed, might, perhaps 
though this was by no means certain—have fallen under Con- 
viction of Sin at some remote period, before any of them knew 
her. Not since: that was certain. And as for her husband 
he was cut off in his sins—like all the Roseveans, struck down 
in his sins, without a warning. So that if the old lady ex- 
pected to meet him, after their separation of nearly eighty 
years, on the Shores of Everlasting Praise, she would cer- 
tainly be disappointed, because he was otherwise situated 
Therefore, she might just as well go up 
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and disposed ot. 
old and wrinkled. 

his kind of talk was quite familiar to Armorel, and 
generally meant nothing to her. The right of private judg- 
ment 1s Clamed and freely exercised in Scilly, where that 
the Church Catholic called Bryanite greatly 
Formerly, she would have passed over this talk 
Now, she had begun to think of these, as 
well as of many other things. Roland’s words on religious 
things startled her into thinking. She listened, therefore, 
wondering what view people like Roland Lee would take of 
her great-grandfather's present condition, and of the poor old 
lady's prospects of meeting him again. Then her thoughts 
wandered from these nebulous speculations, and she heard no 
more, though the conversation became lurid with the flames of 
Tartarus, and these old religioners gloated over the hopeless 
sufferings of the condemned, A sweet and holy thing, indeed, 
has mankind made of the Gospel of Great Joy ! 

Before they separated, Chessun rose and left the room 
Armorel had no experience of the situation, but 
something was going to be done, some- 
funeral — something 


branch of 
flourishes 
without heeding. 


noiselessly. 
she knew that 
thing connected with the impending 
solemn. 

In fact, Chessun returned after ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour, the others making a pretence of expecting nothing. 
Doctrinal meditation was written on Justinian’s brow: re- 
signation, on that of Dorcas. Chessun bore in her hands a 
tray with glasses and a silver tankard filled with something 
that steamed. It wasa _—_ made with biscuits, new milk 
and sherry, nutmeg and sugar—an emotional drink, strong, 
sweet, comforting, very good for mournful occasions, but, of 
late years, unfortunately, gone out of fashion. 

They all had a glass, the two women moaning over their 
glasses, and the old man shaking his head. Then they went 
to bed. 


They had a posset every night until the funeral. They 
buried the ancient dame on Bryher. A boat carried the coffin 
across the water to the landing-place in New Grinsey Sound, 
behind which stands the little old church with its churchyard. 
Armorel and her household followed in one of the family 
boats, ae ir. a mourning-carriage. All the people of Tresco and 
Bryher were present at the funeral. And most of them came 
across t. Samson after the ceremony to drink a glass of wine 
and eat u slice of cake, the women no longer wailing and the 
nen no longer shaking their heads. 

All the Roseveans who have escaped the vengeance of Mr. 
Fletcher's terrible bag lie in Bryher churchyard. They are 
mostly widows, poor hinge ! They sleep alone, because their 
husbands’ bones lie about among the tall weeds in the tranquil 
depths of ocean. 

And Armore!, looking forward, thought with terror of the 
long silent evenings while the old serving-folk would sit round 
in the firehght, silent, or saying things that might as well have 
bees Jett unsaid. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


ARMOREL’S INHERITANCE. 


‘*You are now the mistress, dearie,’’ said Dorcas. ‘It is 
time that you should learn what that means.’’ 

It was the morning after the funeral — the 
Accession —the beginning of the new Reign. 

‘“Why, Dorcas, it makes no difference, does it ¢ 
still the flowers and the house and everything.”’ 

‘* Yes—there ’s everything.’’ The old woman nodded her 
head meaningly. ‘‘Oh! yes—there is everything. Oh! you 
don’t know— you don’t suspect — nobody knows — what a 
surprise is in store for you.”’ 

‘* What surprise, Dorcas ?”’ 

** You ’ve never been into her room except to see her lying 
dead. It’s your room now. You can go in whenever you like. 
Always the Master or the Mistress has slept in that room. When 
her father-in-law died she took the room. And she’s slept in 
it ever since. And no one except me and Chessun to clean up 
and sweep and dust has ever been in that room since. And 
now it ’s yours.”’ 

‘Well, Dorcas, it may be mine ; 
in my own room.”’ 

‘** Then keep it locked—keep it locked up—day and night. 
There 's nobody in Samson to dread-——but keep it locked. As 
for sleeping in it, time enough, perhaps, when you come to 
marry. But keep it locked ’*?—— 

‘Why, Dorcas, what is in it * *’ 

‘*T am seventy-five years old and past,’* Dorcas went on. 
‘*T was fifteen when I came to the house, and here I’ve been 
ever since. Not one of the grandchildren nor the great- 
grandchildren ever came in here. No one ever knew what is 
kept here.”’ 

‘* What is it, then’ Armorel asked again. 

‘*She used to come here alone, by daylight, regularly once 
a month. She locked the door when she came in. No one 
ever knew what she was doing, and no one ever asked. One 
day she forgot to lock the door, and by accident I opened it, 
and saw what she was doing.”’ 

‘* What was she doing °’ 

‘*She'd opened all the cupboards and boxes, and she'd 
spread out all the things, and was counting, and—no—-no 
you may guess, When you have looked for yourself, what she 
was doing. I shut the door softly, and she never knew that 
I’d looked in upon her. She might have been overseen from 
the orchard, but no one ever went in there except to gather 
the fruit. To make safe, however, I’ve put up a muslin blind 
now, because Peter might take it into his head—boys go every - 
where peering and prying. Nobody knows what I saw. I! 
never even told Justinian. Men blab, you see: they get 
together, and they drink. Then they blab. You can never 
trust a man with a secret. How long would it be before 
Peter would let it out if he knew? Once over at Hugh ‘Town 
drinking at a bar, and all the world would know in half an 
hour. No, no; the secret was hers: it was mine as well—but 
that was an accident—she never knew that: now it will be 
yours and mine. And we will tell nobody-—nobody at all.” 

‘* Where shall I find this wonderful secret, Dorcas ? ”’ 

‘Wherever you look, dearie. Oh! The room is full of 
things. ‘There can’t be such another room in all the world. 
It’s crammed with things. Look everywhere. If they knew, 
all the young lords and princes would be at your feet, Armorel, 
because you are so rich. Best keep it secret, though, and get 
richer.”’ 

‘IT sorich? Dorcas, you are joking. 

**No—you shall look and find out. Not that you will 
understand at first—-because, how should you know the value 
of things? Here’s her bunch of keys. She always carried 
them in her pocket, and at night she kept them under her 
pillows, and there I found them, sure enough, when she 
was cold and dead. Take them, child. I never told her 
secret—no—not even to my own husband. Take the keys, 
child. They are yours—your own. You can open everything: 
you can look at everything: you can do what you like with 
everything. It’s your inheritance. But tell no one,’’ she 
repeated earnestly. ‘‘Oh! my dear, let it remain a secret. 
Don’t let anyone see you when you come in here. Lock the 
door, as she did. And keep it locked.”’ 

The old woman led Armorel by the hand to the door of the 
room where there was to be found the Great Surprise. She 
opened it, placed a bunch of keys in her hand, pushed her in and 
closed it behind her, whispering, ‘* Lock it, and keep it locked.”’ 

The girl turned the key obediently, wondering what would 
happen next. 

The room was on the ground floor, looking out upon the 
orchard, with a northern aspect, so that the sun could only shine 
in for a small portion of the year, during the summer months. 
The apple-trees were now in blossom, the pink and white flowers 
bright in the sunshine contrasting with the grey lichen which 
wrapped every branch and hung down like ribbons. The room 
was the oldest part of the house, the only remaining portion 
of an earlier house: it was low and small: the fireplace had 
never been modernised : it stood wide open, with its dogs and 
its broad chimney : the window was of three narrow lights, one 
of which could be opened : all were still provided with the old 
diamond panes in their leaden setting. Armorel observed the 
muslin blind put up by Dorcas to keep out prying eyes. In 
dull and cloudy days the room would be gloomy. As it was, 
even with the bright sunshine out of doors, the air seemed cold 
and oppressive—perhaps from the fresh association of Death. 
Armorel shivered as she looked about her. 

The greater part of the room was taken up by a large bed. 
In the old lady’s time it had curtains and a head, and things 
at the four corners like the plumes of a hearse, but in faded 
crimson. Then it looked splendid. Now, the bed had been 
stripped : curtains and plumes and all were gone, and only 
the skeleton bed left, with its four great solid posts and its 
upper beams, and its feather bed lying exposed, with the bare 
pillow-cases upon the mattress. But the bedstead was magni- 
ficent without its trappings, because it was made of mahogany 
black with age : they no longer make such bedsteads. There 
was also a table—an old black table—with massive legs, but 
there was nothing on it. 

Between door and wall there was a row of pegs, witha chair 
beneath them. Now, by some freak of chance, when Dorcas 
and Chessun hung up the ancient dame’s things for the last 
time—her great bonnet, and the cap of many ribbons within it, 
and her silk dress—they arranged them so as to present a most 
extraordinary presentment of the venerable lady herself — much 
elongated and without any face—she seemed to be sitting in 
the chair below the pegs, dressed as usual, and nodding her 
great bonnet, but pulled out to eight or ten feet in length. 
Armorel caught the ghostly similitude and started, trembling. 
It seemed as if in a moment the wrinkled old face, with the 
hawk-like nose and the keen eyes, would come back to the 
bonnet and the cap. She was so much startled that she 
turned the bonnet round. And then the figure seemed watch- 
ing with the shoulders. This was uncanny, but it was not so 
terrible as the faceless form. 

Beside the fireplace was a cupboard, one of those huge cup- 
boards which one only finds in the old houses: Armorel tried 
the door, but it was locked. Against the wall stood a chest of 
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drawers, brass-bound, massive. She tried the handles, but 
every lock was fast. Under the window stood an old sea- 
chest. It was a very big sea-chest. One would judge, from its 
rich carvings and its ornamental iron-work, that it was pro- 
bably the sea-chest of an Admiral at least—perhaps that of 
Admiral Fernando Mureno, Armorel’s ancestor, if such was 
his rank in the navy of his Catholic Majesty. The sight of 
this sea-chest caused the girl to shiver with the fear of 
expectation. Nobody contemplates the absolutely unknown 
without a certain fear. It contained, she was certain, the 
things that Dorcas had seen, of which she would not speak. 
The chest seemed to drag her: it cried, ‘Open me. Look 
inside me --see what I have got to show you.” 

Then she remembered, as one in a dream, hearing people 
talk. Words long forgotten came back to her. ‘Twas in 
Hugh Town, whither she went across to school when she was 
as yet a little girl. ‘‘ What have the Roseveans ’’—thus and 
thus said the voice--‘‘done with all their money ? They ’ve 
never spent anything: they've gone on saving and saving. 
Some day we shall find out what became of it." Was she 
going to find out what had become of it ? 

The old lady, in her most lucid moments, had never 
dropped the least hint of any inheritance, except that dis- 
agreeable necessity of getting drowned on account of the 
unfortunate Robert Fletcher. And that was not an inherit- 
ance to gladden the heart. Yet there was an inheritance. 
It was here, in this room. And she was locked in alone, in 
order that she, herself unseen by any, might discover what it 
was, 

Baron Bluebeard’s last wife—she who afterwards, as a 
beautiful, rich, and lively young widow, set so many hearts 
aflame—was not more curious than Armorel. Nor was she, 
in the course of her investigations, more afraid than Armore]. 
The girl looked nervously about the room so ghostly and so 
full of shadow. All old rooms have their ghosts, but some of 
them have so many that one is not afraid of them. ‘Ihere is a 
sense of companionship in a crowd of ghosts. This room had 
only one—that of the woman who had grown old in it—who 
had spent nearly eighty years in it. All the old ghosts had 
grown tired of this monotonous room, gone away and left the 
place to her. Armorel not only ‘‘ believed in ghosts ’’—-many 
of us accord to these shadows a shadowy, theoretical belief 
she actually knew that ghosts do sometimes appear. Dorcas 
had seen many—Chessun herself, while not going actually 
that length, threw out hints. She herself had often, too, gon 
to look tor them. Now she glanced nervously where the 
* things *’ were hanging, expecting to see the ancestral figure 
reappear, shoulders move, the bonnet and cap turn round, 
the old, old face within them, ready to warn, to admonish, 
and to guide. If this had happened, it would have seemed to 
Armorel nothing but what was natural and in the regula 
course of things looked for. But, outside, the sun shone on 
the white apple-blossom. No one is very much afraid of ghosts 
in the sunshine. 

She encouraged herself with this reflection, and began 
with unlocking the chest of drawers. The lower drawers, when 
they were opened, contained nothing but the ‘‘ things *’ of her 
great-great-grandmother. Among them was a box roughly 
made —a boy’s box made with a jack-knife—it contained a gold 
watch with a French name upon it—-a very old watch, with a 
representation of the Annunciation in low relief on the gold 
face. There were also in the box two or three gold chains 
and sundry rings and trinkets. Armorel took them out and 
laid them on the table. They were, she said to herself, part 
of her inheritance. Was this the Great Surprise spoken of by 
Dorcas * She tried the two upper drawers. ‘They were locked, 
but she easily found the right key, and opened them. She 
found that they were filled with lace; they were crammed 
with lace. There were packets of lace tied up tight, rolls of 
lace, cardboards with lace wound round and round — an 
immense quantity of lace was lying in these drawers. As for 
its value, Armorel knew nothing. Nor did she even ask her- 
self what the value might be. She only unrolled one or two 
packets, and wondered vaguely what in the world she should 
do with so much lace. And she wished it was not so yellow. 
Yet the packets she unrolled contained Valenciennes — some of it 
half a yard wide, precious almost beyond price. Armorel knew, 
however, very well how it had got there, and what it meant. 
The descendant of so many brave runners was not ignorant 
that lace, velvet, silk and satin, brandy and claret, all came 
from the French coast with which her gallant forefathers were 
so familiar before the Preventive Service interfered. This, then, 
was left from the smuggling times. They had not sold all. 
They had kept enough, in fact, to stock half a dozen West- 
End shops, to adorn the trousseau of fifty Princesses. And 
here the stuff had lain undisturbed since-—well, perhaps, since 
the unfortunate visit of Mr. Robert Fletcher. 

‘*My inheritance, so far,’’ said Armorel, ‘is a pile of 
yellow lace and a gold watch and chain and some trinkets. Is 
this the Great Surprise?’’ But she looked at the sea-chest. 
Something more must be there. 

Next she turned to the cupboard. It was locked and 
double-locked. But she found the key. The cupboard 
was one of those great receptacles common in the oldest 
houses, almost rooms in themselves, but dark rooms, where 
medieval housekeepers kept their stores. In those days, 
housekeeping on a respectable scale meant the continual 
maintenance of immense stores. All the things which now 
we get from shops as we want them were then laid in store 
long before they were wanted. Outside the country town 
there were no shops; and, even in London itself, people did 
not run to the shop every day. The men had great quantities 
of shirts—three clean shirts a day was the allowance of a 
solid city man under good Queen Anne—a city man who 
respected himself: the women had a corresponding quantity 
of flowered petticoats. Wine was by no means the only 
thing laid down for future years. All these accumulations 
helped to give solidity to the appearance of life. When a 
woman thought of her cupboards filled with fine linen and 
a man of his cellars filled with wine, the uncertainty and 
brevity of life alleged by the Preacher seemed not to concern 
them. It would be absurd to lay down a great bin of good 
port if one was not going to live long enough to drink it. The 
fashion, therefore, has its advantages. 

Armorel threw open the door and looked in. . The place was 
so dark that she was obliged to light a candle in order to 
examine the shelves running round the sides of the cupboard. 
There was a strange smell in the place, which, perhaps, had 
not been opened for a long time. Bales of some kind lay upon 
the upper shelves. Armorel took down two and opened them. 
They contained silk—strong, rich silk. She rolled them up 
and put them back. On a lower shelf was a most singular 
collection. In the front row were one—two-— no fewer than 
six punch-bowls, all of silver except one, and that was of silver- 
gilt. This must be the Great Surprise. Armorel took them all 
out and placed them on the table. For the most part they 
showed signs of having been used with freedom—one has 
heard of an empty punch-bowl being kicked about the place 
as a conclusion to the feast. But six punch-bowls! ‘* They 
came,’’ said Armorel, ‘‘from the wrecks.’’ Behind the punch- 
bowls were silver candlesticks, silver snuffers, silver cups, 
silver tankards—some with coats-of-arms, some with names 
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engraven. There was also a great silver ship, one of those 
galleons in silver which formerly adorned Royal banquets. 
All these Armorel took out and arranged upon the table. 
Among them was a tall hourglass mounted in silver. 
Armorel set the sand running again, after many years. On 
the floor there were packets and bundles tied up and rolled 
together. Armorel opened one of them, and, finding that it 
contained a packet of gold lace and a pair of gold epaulettes, 
she left them undisturbed. And standing against the wall, 
stacked behind the bundles of gold lace, were swords—dozens 
of swords. What could she do with swords? Well, then, now, 
at last, she had found the Great Surprise. But still the sea- 
chest seemed to drag her and to call to her: ‘‘Open me! 
Open me! See what I have got for you !”’ 

‘* So far, then,”’ she said, ‘‘ I have inherited a pile of lace ; 
a gold watch, rings, and chains ; six punch-bowls, twenty-four 
silver candlesticks, twelve silver cups, four great tankards, a 
silver ship, I know not how many old swords, and a 
bundle of gold lace. I wonder if these things make a person 
rich +” 

If so, great wealth does not satisfy the soul. This was 
certain, because Armore] realiy felt no richer than before. Yet 
the array of punch-bowls was truly imposing, and the silver 
candlesticks, the snuffers, the tankards, the cups, and the 
ship, though they sadly wanted the brush and the chamois 
leather, with a pinch of ‘‘ whitenin’,’’ were worthy of a College 
Plate-Room. One might surely feel a little elation at the 
thought of owning all this silver, even if one did not under- 
stand its intrinsic value. But, like the effect of champagne, 
such elation would quickly wear off. 

Next, Armorel remembered the secret cupboard atthe head of 
the bed. Her own bed had its secret recess at the head—every 
respectable bedstead used formerly to have them. Where else 
could money be hidden away safely ¥ To be sure, everybody 
knew this hiding-place, but everybody pretended not to know. 
It was an open secret, like the concealed drawer in a school- 
boy’s desk. Our forefathers were full of such secrets that 
everybody knew. ‘The stocking in the teapot: the receptacle 
under the hearthstone ; the hidden compartment in the cabinet: 
the secret room: the secret staircase: the recess in the head 
of the bed—these were all secrets that everybody knew and 
everybody respected. I think that even the burglar respected 
these conventions. Armorel knew how to open the panel— 
she found the spring and it flew open, rustily, as if it had not 
been opened for a great many years. Behind the panel was a 
recess eighteen inches long and about nine inches deep. And 
here stood a Black Jack—nothing less than a Black Jack; a 
quart Jack, not a Leather Bottell, but a tankard made of tin 
and painted with hunting scenes something like an Etruscan 
vase, or perhaps more like a Brown George. Why should any- 
one want to hide away a Black Jack? This quart pot, how- 
ever, held something better than stingo—even stronger: it 
was half-filled with foreign money. Here were moidores, 
doubloons, ducats, pieces-of-eight, Louis d’ors, Spanish pillar 
dollars, sequins, gold coins from India—nothing at allin the pot 
less than a hundred years old. Armore] took out a handful and 
looked at them. Well, gold coins do look like money. She 
began to feel really rich. She hada quart tankard half full 
of gold coins. She added the Black Jack to the other treasures 
on thetable. All this foreign money must have come out of 
the wrecks. And, since it was all so old, out of wrecks that 
had happened before the memory even of the ancient lady. 
This, then, was perhaps the Great Surprise. 

Sut there remained the sea-chest under the window, and 
again, when Armorel looked upon it, the chest continued to 
call to her, ‘‘Open me! Open me! See what I have for 
you. 

Armorel found the key which unlocked it, and threw open 
the lid. Within, there was the deep tray which belongs to 
every sea-chest. This was filled with a quantity of uninter- 
esting brown canvas bags. She wanted to see what was below, 
and tried to lift the tray, but it was too heavy. Then, still 
regarding the bags as of no account, she took one out. It was 
heavy, and when she lifted it there was a clink as of coin. It 
was tied tightly at the mouth with a piece of string. She 
opened it. Within there were gold coins. She took out a 
handful: they were all sovereigns, some of them worn, some 
quite new and fresh from the Mint. She poured out the whole 
contents of the bag on the table. Why, it was actually full 
of golden sovereigns. Nothing else in the bag. All golden 
sovereigns ! And there were five hundred ot them. She 
counted them. Five hundred pounds! She had never, it is 
true, thought much about money—but—five hundred pounds ! 
It seemed an amazing sum. Five hundred pounds! And all 
in a single bag. And such a little bag as this. She put back 
the money and tied up the bag. 

Then she took out another bag. This was as big as the first, 
and heavier. It was full of guineas-—-Armorel counted them. 
‘There were also five hundred of them. Some of them were so old 
that they bore the impression of the elephant, and therefore 
belonged to the seventeenth century. But most of them 
belonged to the eighteenth century, and bore the heads of the 
three first Georges. Five hundred guineas—and never before 
had Armorel seen a guinea! Well, she thought, that made a 
thousand pounds. She took up another bag and opened it. 
That, too, weighed as much and was full of gold. And 
another, and yet another.. They were all full of gold. And 
now she knew what Dorcas meant—this—nothing but this— 
was the Great Surprise! Not the punch-bowls, or the lace, 
or the bales of silk, but these bags full of gold constituted her 
wealth. She understood money, you see: lace and silk were 
beyond her. This was her inheritance ! 


(To be continued.) 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
OUR MONTHLY LOOK ROUND. 
Professor Burdon Sanderson, M.D., has been giving his ex- 
periences of Egypt as a health resort in a medical contem- 
porary. It is always interesting to hear what doctors have to 
say about the countries which are most affected by the public 
in the matter of health-restoration, and Dr. Burdon Sander- 
son’s remarks will, therefore, be read with interest by not a 
few of my readers. He says that for persons who are free 
from organic disease, and only .require “picking up” in a 
health-sense, Egypt is not the best place to go to, because its 
climate predisposes to indolence, and because the opportunities 
for exercise are certainly of limited nature. At Cairo, Dr. Burdon 
Sanderson remarks, “there are but two drives, which are toler- 
able, and no inviting walks”; and as regards Upper Egypt, “ un- 
less you are strong enough to make expeditions of several hours, 
there is nothing to be done.” But, for persons who suffer from 
chest-disease, or for those who desire and need bodily rest, 
Egypt is specially adapted. Dr. Burdon Sanderson is very 
severe on Cairo. “ As regards Cairo,” he adds, “the advice to 
give them is to avoid living in it. There is,” he continues, 
“now no longer any difficulty in doing this, and that without 
sacrificing the pleasures and advantages of exploring it 
thoroughly. Close to the Pyramids of Ghizeh, at an’ hour and 
a half’s distance from Cairo, a hotel has been built on the 
slope leading up to the rocky plateau on which these wonders 
of the world stand. The hotel is placed at a level about as 
much above that of the cultivated land between the Pyramids 
and Cairo, as it is below that of the plateau of the Pyramids. 
The air is that of the desert ; the comforts enjoyed by the 
guests are those of a first-class hotel.” 
* * * oa * 

Summing up his experiences (which should be more than 
valuable for those of my readers who may contemplate a visit 
to Egypt for health reasons), Dr. Burdon Sanderson concludes 
thus: “The gist of what I have said is—that if you want 
merely to be‘ pulled together’ or ‘ braced up’ after an illness, 
at a time of year when the climate of England forbids out-of- 
door life, then go to the Riviera, to Corsica, or to Italy, rather 
than to Egypt. If you want above all rest of body and mind, 
absolute immunity from cold winds and inclement weather, 
and unlimited sunshine, you will find what you desire in the 
valley of the Nile. Make your home for the exploration of 
the former at the Pyramids ; for the latter, on a dahabiyeh, or, 
if that is unattainable, on a postal steamer, spending as few 
nights as possible in hotels.” 

7 * * * + 

Colour-blindness, or “ Daltonism,” is a condition which is 
of much more common occurrence than is usually supposed. 
One can readily imagine how important it is that railway 
officials should be tested as regards their power of recognising 
colours ; while sailors must be included in the list of persons 
to whom a correct knowledge of colours is a vital necessity as 
regards the public safety. I hear that the Royal Society of 
London contemplates the formation of a committee to in- 
vestigate this subject. This, it seems to me, is the true 
mission of science. If, apart from Parliament altogether, and 
solely in the public interest, the chief of our learned bodies under- 
takes such a mission, we must recognise in the action a very 
apt illustration of how science tells upon the life of man. If 
the Royal Society's committee on colour-blindness should 
become a thing of reality, we may look for definite information 
regarding not merely the prevalence of the sight defect in 
question but also concerning the best means of testing persons 
for colour-vision. 

cz * * * * 

I observe that Dr. Zwardemaaker, of Utrecht, has of late 
been experimenting on the sense of smell. He has devised an 
instrument which consists of a glass tube with an upward 
curving part to be inserted in the nostril. A short movable 
cylinder made of some substance which gives off odorous 
particles fits over the outer and straight end of the tube. On 
inhaling the subject perceives no odour so long as this cylinder 
does not project beyond the inner tube; but the farther it -is 
pushed out, the larger is the scented surface presented to the 
entering air, and the stronger is the odour perceived. Dr 
Zwardemaaker studies mixture of odours by applying a cylinder 
saturated with a scented body to the end of the instrument, 
and varying the length of the two odoriferous substances. He 
regards a double instrument better, because it possesses one 
tube for each nostril. With this double instrument one may 
easily experience how one odour will overwhelm another. Thus 
rubber causes the smells of paraffin, wax, and tolu to disappear. 
Even with very strong smelling-matters, there is never seen a 
mingling of sensations. Either the one or the other odour is 
perceived, till by careful equilibration of the two no sensory 
effect at all is perceived. 

* * * * * 

Fishes are not among the animals from which sounds are 
usually expected to be heard, yet we know of various kinds 
which are capable of producing marked noises. The most recent 
information which has come to hand regarding this topic is 
afforded by Professor Moebius, who, at a meeting of the 
Berlin Physiological Society, gave an account of a “drum- 
ming” fish which inhabited the sea around Mauritius. When 
visiting that island, he saw a fish of a bright blue 
colour in the waters of the harbour, and noted that, 
when the fish was caught and held in the hand, it 
emitted a striking sound, like that of a drum. Behind the 
gill-slit of the fish, the skin was observed to be in vibration. 
It would seem that a very curious apparatus in this fish gives 
rise to the sound in question. A long bone, lying behind the 
collar-bone of the fish, forms a kind of lever, and this lever 
moves to and fro easily and rapidly. The movement over the 
collar-bone produces a crackling noise, and, as the swimming- 
bladder intensifies the noise, and acts as a resonator, the sound 
becomes that of “drumming.” The motions of the fish also 
appear to intensify the sound. The fish is known scientifically 
as Balistes aculeatus ; and the habit of producing sound is not 
known to occur in other members of its family. 

* * * * * 

The advocates of “rational dress” for women are making 
progress, I should say ; and it is to be hoped that they will 
succeed in converting the female sex at large to their views. 
I should have imagined that it had been long ago proved that 
tight-lacing was both a useless and a dangerous practice ; yet 
it flourishes, all the same. Reform is slow, but sure; and if 
my lady-friends, the dress-reformers, will only keep “ pegging 
away,” and not either formulate too much or expect too much, 
they are certain to succeed in the long-run. I am tempted to 
make these remarks by observing that ata recent girls’ athletic 
competition held in London the non-corset wearers came off 
markedly victorious over their laced-up friends. Of course, 
the wearing of a rational corset, which exercises no injurious 
pressure, and which does not constrict the chest, is not to be 
condemned ; but, on the whole, the public mind should be 
taught that,as corsets are ordinarily worn, they are both 
injurious and deforming in tendency, and as such deserve to 
be reformed altogether—but this is a matter for the ladies, and 
I must call a halt. ANDREW WILSON. 
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THE EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION, 
The publication, on March 3, of our Special Number, contain- 
ing a series of Illustrations of Mr. H. M. Stanley's romantic 
Expedition across Central Africa, from the Congo to the Nile 
Lakes, supplied by the sketches and notes of several officers 
of the Expedition, with a complete historical narrative, will 
allow us to dispense with further recapitulation of the adven- 
tures and discoveries attending that remarkable journey. Our 
Special Artist, Mr. Joseph Bell. was at Zanzibar on Dec. 2%, 
in time to meet Mr. Stanley there, and to arrange for the 
use of those original materials which were put _ into 
shape for the J/ilustrated London News by him and by 
Lieutenant W. G. Stairs, R.E., Mr. A. J. Mounteney-Jeph- 
son, and Captain R. H. Nelson, during their voyage on 
board the steam-ship Katoria up the Red Sea to Suez. We 
are indebted also to Mr. Churchill, her Majesty's Vice-Consul 
at Zanzibar, for some photographs taken by him at Bagamoyo, 
the opposite port of the East African mainland, showing Mr. 
Stanley and his comrades and followers at that place, where 
they were hospitably received, on their arrival from the 
interior, by Major Wissman, the commander of the German 
station. In one of our present Illustrations, Mr. Stanler, 
with Captain Nelson and Mr. Jephson standing at his right 
hand, Surgeon Il’. H. Parke and Lieutenant Stairs at his left. 
isseen apparently with a guard of honour behind consisting of 
Masai warriors, the fiercest savage race of East Africa. These 
are none of Mr. Stanley’s own people, but were assembled to 
perform a war-dance before Mr. Stanley and the British 
Consul-General, as part of the entertainment provided by 
their German hosts at Bagamoyo. We have already narrated 
the incidents of Mr. Stanley's visit on Jan. 1 and next day 
to Mombasa, the headquarters of the British East Africa 
Company, where he was the guest of Mr. George Mackenzie, 
the Resident Agent. Our Special Artist’s sketch there shows 
the scene at the station of the Church Missionary Society, 
when the native school-children, directed by their English 
teachers, sang ‘“ God Save the Queen.” 


Mrs. Helen Allingham and Mr. Samuel J. Hodson have been 
elected members, and Mr. C. Napier Hemy an associate, of the 
toyal Society of Painters in Water Colours 

Professor Silvanus Thompson read a paper at the Society 
of Arts on Feb. 19 on Secondary and ‘Technical Education in 
London. He urged that secondary schools should be co- 
ordinated on the one hand with the primary schools, and on 
the other with the colleges for higher education, all being 
under one general administrative department of the Govern- 
ment, with a responsible head. 

Miss De Voy, a parachutist, had an exceedingly narrow 
escape at the Welsh Harp, Hendon, on Feb. 20. A parachute 
in which she ascended from the grounds descended into the 
lake, Miss De Voy under it. She was rescued as speedily as 
possible, but for some moments it was feared that she had 
lost her life. Happily, she recovered consciousness, and her 
friends soon conveyed her to the hotel, amid a scene of 
intense excitement. 

The Commander-in-Chief has approved of all the principal 
proposals for the employment of the Metropolitan Volunteer 
Corps at the Easter Manceuvres, and intimation to that effect 
has been sent to the regular officers who will have command 
of the troops at the different muster-places selected. As 
finally arranged, three of the five Metropolitan Infantry 
Brigades will be mobilised—the South London at Dover, the 
West London at Portsmouth, and the Surrey at Eastbourne ; 
and a fourth Brigade, composed entirely of the London 
Engineer Regiments. will be formed to march and manceuvre 
through Sussex to Brighton. 

The Lord Mayor presided at the seventy-second anniversary 
dinner of the German Society of Benevolence, held on Feb. 20 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street ; subscriptions 
amounting to about £1600 being announced.—On the same 
day Mr. Bristowe, M.P., presided at the seventy-third festival 
of the London Orphan Asylum, at Watford, held in the Hétel 
Métropole ; the orphanage benefiting by the dinner to the 
extent of over £4000.—The thirty-fourth annual festival in 
aid of the Dramatic and Musical Sick Fund was held at the 
Whitehall Rooms, Hétel Métropole, on the 19th, under the 
presidency of Mr. H. J. Leslie, the subscriptions and donations 
amounting to nearly £400. 

The Board of Trade officers on Feb. 20 completed the in- 
spection of the Forth Bridge, which occupied their attention 
for three days. The results show that the promises made by 
Sir John Fowler and Mr. Baker, to Parliament and to the 
directors, as to the stability of the structure have been amply 
fulfilled. The operations were mainly confined to speed tests 
with two trains weighing 900 tons each. The speed attained 
was estimated to be about thirty miles an hour. The deflec- 
tions were observed from the island of Inchgarvie, and were 
found to be exactly the same as those noted when the same 
trains were at rest on the bridge. This result shows the 
extreme stiffness of the structure and its freedom from oscilla- 
tion and vibration. 








ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES IN MARCH. 
(From the llUlustrated London Almanack.) 
The Moon will be near Saturn during the night common to the 4th and 51h. 
She rises on the 4th before sunset, and will be to the right of the planet 
throughout the night, the distance between them decreasing as the night 
advances, On the 4th the Moon will be due south at 10h 59m p.im., and 
Saturn 19 minutes later. She will be near Saturn during the night of the 
5th, being situated to the left of the planet, the distance between them in- 
creasing as the night advances. Saturn will pass the Meridian on the 5th, 
at llh 14m p.m., and the Moon 31 minutes later. She is near Mars on the 
morning of the 12th, being to his right,and on the morning of the 13th, 
being to the left of the planet. She is near Jupiter during the morning 
hours of the 17th, being to the left of the planet. She is near Mercury on 
the morning of the 19th, She rises on this morning at 6h 7m a.m., or at 
about the same time as the Sun. She ts near Venus on the morning of the 
2Ist, and she is near and to the right of Saturn on the 3ist. The Moon passes 
the Meridian at 8h 45m p.m., and Saturn 31 minutes later; and the spac 
between them decreases as the night advances. Her phases or times of 
change are: 
Full Moon on the 6th at48 minutes after 6h in the afternoon. 


Last Quarter » Mth ,, 5 “ H - morning 
New Moon =o seaeea 3 ~o y . afternoon, 
First Quarter 28th ,, 33 ” 9 ° morning. 


She is most distant from the Earth on the morning of the 2nd, and nearest 
to it on the morning of the 18th, and most distant again on the evening of 
the 29th. 

Mercury is a morning star, rising on the 2nd at 6h Im a.m., or 45 minutes 
before the Sun; on the 7th at 5h 58m a.m., or 38 minutes before the Sun; 
on the 12th at 5h 56ma.m., or 27 minutes before the Sun; on the 17th at 
5h 52m a.m., or 19 minutes before the Sun; on the 22nd at 5h 48m a.m., 0 
13 minutes before the Sun; and on the 27th at 9 minutes only before sunrise. 
He is in aphelion on the 5th, and near the Moon on the 19th. 

Venus sets on the 3rd at 5h 54m p.m., or 13 minutes after the Sun: 
on the 13th at 6h 27m p.m., or 29 minutes after the Sun; and on the 23rd 
at 7h p.m., or 45 minutes after the Sun. She is near the Moon on the 
21st. 

Mars rises on the 4th at 0h 50m a.m., on the 14th at Oh 32m a.m., and on 
the 24th at Oh 1Ima.m. He ts near the Moon on the 12th. 

Jupiter rises on the Ist at 5h 24m a.m.,or lh 24m before the Sun; on 
the 12th at 4h 46m a.m., or 1h 37m before the Sun; and on the 22nd at 4h 
12m a.m., or lh 49m before the Sun. He is near the Moon on the 17th. 

Saturn rises in daylight, and sets on the 3rd at 6h 38m a.m., or 6 minutes 
before sunrise ; on the 13th at 5h 58m a.m., or 23 minutes before sunrise ; 
and on the 23rd at 5h 17m a.m..or 42 minutes before sunrise. He ts near 
the Moon on the 5th. 
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undy’s last skilful adaptation 

: ‘les which is the tithk 

tits Oiseanx,” by MM. 

, incisive individuality, 

tistas Mr. Hare from 

1i0ws Buskin Some people, 

Buskin. Has he not thriven for years 
iskin, in every part he has 

well be said, * Clarkson his 

the voice and the manner are 

whole study and realisation 

r,so far as Buskin is concerned, may be 
‘wig or pairof whiskers. Faras the poles 
ler, in short, is the art of Buskin and the 


of 


ind 
ire, who, in the whole gallery of his vivid 


poles) as 

f Mr. H 

from his Lord Ptarmigan to the present year of 

ted us with no assumption more pleasing 
sed Benjamin Goldfinch 

gentleman is Benjamin Goldfinch when he is 

wearing his gold-rimmed pair of spectacles in his 

furnished morning-room at Hampstead. Happy in 

nof a charming young wife (his second) and a 

Benjamin Goldfinch rejoices in a sunshiny nature, 

uls him to be unduly lenient, in the matter of rent, to 

mble tenants, who take advantage of his good-nature and 

‘ na chronic state of arrears. Ever blithe and bland, he 

dismisses the prudential remonstrances of Mrs. Goldfinch with 

nial smile. An intimate friend, one Lorimer (to whose 

langhter Lucy his son Percy is betrothed), being desper- 

ly embarrassed in business, the trusting Benjamin volun- 

eers in a moment to lend him £15,000. There are, indeed, no 

hounds to his generosity, till his brusque and wealthy brother 

Gregory, a wealthy, prosaic Sheffield manufacturer, arrives on 


Dexterously and ingeniously, if a /eet/e automatically, is it 
shown how the influence of a hard, harsh, overbearing nature 

that of Gregory Goldfinch can change the soft spirit 
of a gentle creature like Benjamin. Tell him of some 
poor man who has moved brother Benjamin to help him, and 
he will evince his utter disbelief in the recipient's worthiness 
by exclaiming, “I know that man!” Let Benjamin Goldfinch 
confide to Uncle Gregory that it is his intention to offer 
friend Lorimer a loan till the latter's “ ship comes home,” and 
Uncle Gregory will sum up his incredulity in that phantom 
bark by roaring out, “I know that ship!” Implacable Gregory 
Goldfinch is similarly hard to his son Dick, whom he erro- 
neously believes to be a barrister; and Uncle Gregory's 
persistent pessimism at last begins to bear fruit on Benjamin 
Goldfinch, When the rugged Yorkshireman wins a wager 
that a begging-letter writer is an impostor. His suspicions 
once aroused, the hitherto credulous Benjamin suspects his 
faithful old butler of tampering with the decanters, believes 
his old friend Lorimer is deceiving him, and withholds his 
projected loan, and, bitterest blow of all, is led by the 
ruthless Gregory to think that his pretty young wife is 
carrying on a flirtation with the young curate. It is a 
beautiful episode which first removes the mist from Benjamin 
Goldfinch’s eyes. In the height of his anger and indignation 
at the supposed infidelity of his wife, he comes across a 
packet of love-letters in her desk, and hides them in his 
pocket, assuming that they are proofs of her guilt. When he 
produces them to confound her, and learns from her loving 
lips that they are simply the cherished billets-doux which he, 
her husband, had written to her in their courting days. he is 
overjoyed An unfounded report of his ruin is spread oppor- 
tunely to enable him to judge of the affectionate regard every- 
body entertains for him, including rough and bearish Uncle 
Gregory himself, who, upon hearing the rumour that mis- 
fortune has befallen his brother, offers, with true Yorkshire 
heartiness, to take him into partnership, so that he may have 
someone to look after him. Benjamin Goldfinch, who is 
really as solvent as ever, finds his unhappy moments have been 
occasioned by wearing his brother's glasses. His own familiar 
“Pair of Spectacles” in use once more, Benjamin Gold- 
finch is again the milk of human kindness, and, if any- 
thing, kindlier than ever, for he has had practical proof 
that a true heart may beat in the roughest breast. The 
youthful love interest is confined to Lucy Lorimer and young 
Goldfinch, who pair off at the finish; but Benjamin and 
Gregory Goldfinch are the engrossing personages of Mr. 
Sydney Grundy’s delightful adaptation, which should be a 
great attraction for months to come at the Garrick. 

It would beimpossible tooverpraise Mr. Hare's perfect render- 
ing of the light and shade of Benjamin Goldfinch’s character—a 
complete foil to which is the blunt and matter-of-fact Uncle 
Gregory of Mr. Charles Groves, whose quaint speeches cause 
roars of laughter. With what winning ease an accomplished 
actress can acquit herself in a subordinate part is charmingly 
shown by Miss Kate Rorke, who has returned to the stage on 
which she made her mark in “ The Profligate” to gracefully 
enact the slight though essential part of Mrs. Goldfinch. 
The other characters are well sustained, Miss Blanche 
Horlock being the Lucy and Mr. C. Dodsworth Mr. Lorimer ; 
Mr. R. Cathcart the butler; Mr. Rudge Harding the son, and 
Mr. Sydney Brough the nephew, of Goldfinch ; and Mr. F. H. 
Knight the shoemaker. 

Visitors to the Garrick should be in time to see the gem of 
a first piece by Mr. Wynn Miller, “Dream Faces,” which is 
acted as well in its way as “A Pair of Spectacles”; Miss 
Carlotta Addison and Mr. J. Forbes Robertson having exception- 
ally strong parts in Aunt Margaret and her old love; and Mr. 
S. Brough and Miss B. Horlock playing a pair of lovers 
os Remarkably interesting is the unfolding of Aunt 
Margaret's troubles and loving-kindnesses in “ Dream Faces.” 


In the course of the excavations at Shakspeare Cliff in con- 
nection with the Channel Tunnel a seam of coal of good 
bituminous character has been struck. 

The Principal of the University College of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire has received a communication from the 
Drapers’ Company offering to increase their donation to the 
scholarship fund of the college by £2000, thus making the 
total grant of the Company for scholarship purposes £3000. 
This is in addition to the grant for founding an engineering 
department. 

The council of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, are making 
an appeal for £40,000 to erect new buildings for the medical 
department and a college library and examination hall. A 
liberal response has been made to the appeal. Messrs. Beckett 
and Co. have given £1500; Messrs. Tetley and Son, £1250; 
and Sir Andrew Fairbairn, Sir James Kitson, Mr. J. B. Jowitt, 
Messrs. S. Lawson and Sons, and Messrs. Joshua Wilson and 
Bons, £1000 each. 
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MUSIC. 

The Popular Concerts at St. James's Hall have received a fresh 
impulse from the arrival of Herr Joachim and his reappearance 
as leading and solo violinist, in which capacity he has been 
associated with these concerts for many years. At the afternoon 
performance of Feb. 22, Herr Joachim led Mozart's string quartet 
in C (No. 6); his associates having been (as at the previous 
evening concert) MM. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. On perform- 
ances by sucheminent artists it is now quite unnecessary to 
comment. Herr Joachim’s solo display was in Tartini’s * Il 
Trillo del Diavolo”—a specimen of the old school which 
has often been one of the most popular pieces in Herr Joachim’s 
repertory. Miss Zimmermann, who was again the solo 
pianist, played two pieces by Schumann, and was associated 
with Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti in Beethoven's great trio 
in B flat, Op. 97. Mrs. Henschel contributed vocal pieces with 
much refinement. The same string quartet party was engaged 
for the evening concert of the following Monday, when the pro- 
yramme was again of a more or less familiar character. Miss 
F. Davies was announced as the solo pianist, and Mr. 
N. Salmond as the vocalist. Herr Joachim will occupy the 
position of leading and solo violinist at these concerts until 
the close of their present season. 

The Crystal Palace Saturday afternoon concert of Feb. 22 
included the first performance here of an overture, by Mr. 
k. German, to“ Richard the Third.” composed for the recent 
production of the play at the Globe Theatre. Some pianoforte 
music by the same composer has. at various times, been 
commended by us ; and his overture is worthy of comparison 
with these in merit, being a very effective piece of orchestral 
writing. ‘The concert included Madame Néruda’s refined 
rendering of Spohr’s “ Dramatic” violin concerto, and vocal 
pieces were successfully sung by Miss L. Hill; other features 
of the programme not calling for specification. 

The series of “ London Symphony Concerts ” established at 
St. James's Hall by Mr. Henschel closed on Feb. 20 with the 
sixth performance. The programme comprised no novelty, 
having consisted of mucie by Brahms, Mendelssohn, and 
Wagner that has often before been given and commented on. 
It will be sufficient to say that the orchestral performances, 
under Mr. Henschel’s zealous and intelligent direction, were 
generally worthy of the works performed. From the good 
attendances at recent concerts, it would appear likely that the 
undertaking will meet with prolonged success. Three “ Young 
People’s Orchestral Concerts” will be given under Mr. 
Henschel's conductorship, at St. James's Hall, on April 16 and 
30 and May 7; the programmes consisting of music of a high 
quality, and mostly of a light and pleasing character, suited 
to juvenile audiences. 

The first performance of the year of the Bach Choir (at 
St. James's Hall) must be spoken of hereafter. The programme 
fully justified the title and the original purpose of the concerts, 
having been selected from the works of the grand old Leipzig 
master. 

Musical performances of an important kind, in the suburbs, 
have been gradually increasing in number for some years past. 
Among the many proofs of this fact was the announcement 
by the Putney School of Music of an orchestral and vocal 
concert on Feb. 27. 

The Stock Exchange Orchestral Society recently gave 
a concert at St. James's Hall, at which a new cantata, entitled 
“In the Forest,’ was produced. It is the composition of 
Mr. J. F. H. Read (president of the society), who has pre- 
viously produced other works of the class. That now referred 
to is written for male voices and orchestra ; and, without pre- 
tending to any elaborate depth of sentiment, is pleasing in its 
general style. The concert included some interesting, although 
not novel, features, and proved the claim of the society to 
rank high among our amateur musical institutions. 

M. and Madame De Pachmann gave the first of their fare- 
well recitals, previous to their departure for America, at St. 
James's Hall on Feb. 20, when each of these distinguished 
pianists performed solo pieces, besides being associated in 
music for two pianofortes. Their high artistic skill was 
admirably manifested separately, as also in their dual per- 
formances. 

The Strolling Players’ Amateur Orchestral Society gave 
the second members’ concert at St. James's Hall on Feb. 22, 
directed by Mr. N. Megone. The programme was of an 
interesting character. 

The most recent of Mr. John Boosey's London Ballad 
Concerts, at St. James's Hall, was an afternoon performance, 
with a programme of the usual popular character, contributed 
to by eminent artists. 

Miss Winifred Parker gave a concert, at St. James's Hall. 
on Feb. 21, when she proved herself, in several instances, 
a vocalist possessed of a good voice and considerable musical 
intelligence. Several artists of eminence, and some of Mr. W. 
Carter's well-trained choristers, contributed to Miss Parker's 
programme. 

Recently, at the theatre connected with the Royal Artillery 
Barracks at Woolwich, a new operetta, entitled “ Love's Magic,” 
was produced, the libretto by Major Jocelyn, the music by 
Mr. Zavertal. Although unpretending in style and structure, 
the piece and the music are pleasing, the composer having 
furnished some very melodious strains. 

Besides the performances on Ash Wednesday previously 
mentioned, there was a sacred concert at the Crystal Palace, 
and other musical doings of a similar nature in other suburban 
localities. 

The miscellaneous announcements during recent dates have 
included a concert given by Mrs. Henschel, at Kent House, 
Knightsbridge, “in aid of two needy families”; the second 
chamber-concert at Princes’ Hall, by the pianist Miss Geisler- 
Schubert, and the vocalist Miss Fillunger ; and a concert in 
the same room, in aid of the Armenian cause, supported by 
several eminent artists. 

Special services have been arranged to be given at St. Anne’s 
Church, Soho, on Friday evenings during Lent, when Bach’s 
St. John Passion music will be performed, with accompaniment 
of full orchestra. 

As an evidence of the mildness of the season it is mentioned 
that in the grounds of a mansion near Canterbury there are 
rhododendrons in bloom. 

Two fatal accidents have occurred in the hunting-field. 
While following the Quorn Hounds at Great Dalby, Captain 
Barclay of Scraptoft Hall, Leicester, was thrown from his 
horse and killed. His horse took an ox-fence of considerable 
height, the turnpike-road being on the opposite side. The 
fence was successfully cleared. but the animal stumbled in 
alighting on the hard roadway, and Captain Barclay was 
thrown with great violence, his neck being broken.—An acci- 
dent of the same kind happened to Major W. B. Morris, Adjutant 
of the Shropshire Yeomanry, while hunting with the North 
Cheshire Hounds. near Delamere Forest. No one saw the 
occurrence ; but the Major was found lying in a ditch, lifeless, 
his neck having been broken by a fall from his horse. 
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SHANTY TOWN. 

On the west side of the city of New York, above Seventieth- 
street, you are face to face with a picturesque example of the 
vast difference between the Old World and the New. ‘The 
outskirts of the English metropolis are full of ancient Jand- 
marks: the fringe of the great city is dotted with archi- 
tectural reminiscences of a grand old civilisation. On the 
other hand, the suburbs of New York suggest the prairie, the 
forest, and the Indian. There are squatters still within touch 
of the palaces of Manhattan’s merchants and millionaires. 
Anywhere, at a distance of two to five miles from the centre of 
New York, will be found such frontier-like incidents of No 
Man’s Land as form the leading features of our current IIlus- 
trations. 

Shanty Town is a relic of New York's earliest days, and 
may be said to be more or less migratory, moving on with the 
approach of the city architect and the railway engineer. Not 
long ago Shanty Town had quite a rural surrounding: New 
York was practically a mile or two away. Within recent 
years, however, the Empire City has marched right into the 
heart of it, more or less in skirmishing order. It has been cut 
through, north and south, by great avenues of new buildings. 
East and west, it had been left severely alone until quite 
lately, so that here and there it maintains its individual 
identity, while parts of it crop up in the very midst of palatial 
residences. With the Irish characteristic of careless indiffer- 
ence to broken windows, damaged roofs, and dilapidated 
palings, Shanty Town has, nevertheless, many artistic atitrac- 
tions. Thesettlementis mixed up with rocks and hills, which 
provide quaint nooks and corners for ramshackle shanties, pig- 
sties, cow-sheds, goat-pens, pigeon-cotes, and poultry-runs. 

The goat is a very characteristic feature of the Shanty 
Town landscape. He may be said to have almost taken the 
place of the pig in this eminently Irish-American district of 
New York. Of an inquiring nature, the goat of this region 
takes a deep interest in the refuse of the city that somehow 
finds a place in various corners of Shanty Town; and possibly 
in the way of evolution has become accustomed to the peculiar 
food which seems to underlie some of the local dust-heaps. 
Anyhow, this lively animal is continually foraging among the 
débris of the past and present which mark the frontier 
between the city and No Man's Land. In summer time kindly 
Nature lays a generous hand upon Shanty Town, trailing 
green and floral creepers over its broken front, decorating 
frame-houses with leaf and flower, and planting “ morning 
glories” among the cracks and ridges of untended footpaths. 

The natives of Shanty Town, who have brought to America 
the chief characteristics of the Emerald Isle, are generally a 
civil-spoken and cheerful people, although occasionally violent 
scenes are enacted at the somewhat lawless taverns and saloons 
which belong to the district, notably at one popular resort, 
known as Hell’s Kitchen. It is more or less a reminiscence of 
this peculiar district in which Mr. Horace Porter, a well-known 
raconteur, indulges in a certain somewhat cynical illustration 
of the peculiar party and personal side of local American 
politics. An Irish squatter had deliberately taken over a piece 
of Shanty Town, annexing to himself an old dug-out founda- 
tion, and building thereon a tenement. During some years he 
had obtained considerable electoral influence in the adjacent 
or immediate ward, and in the course of time looked for 
recompense. The story is somewhat elaborately told in Irving's 
“Impressions of America,” but the humour and point of it 
may be briefly related. Mr. Mulldoon kept fowls, and devoted 
the kitchen and cellar of his house to the breeding of chickens. 
During a rainy season the lower part of his premises was 
inundated, and the water persisted in remaining. Mulldoon, 
being an influential local politician, considered it the duty of 
the city or the State to pump out the invading rain and com- 
pensate him for the drowning of his stock. From one official 
to another Mr. Mulldoon carried his grievance, always with 
the preface of his name and political services, until at last, 
coming to the final executive authority, the story comes toa 
characteristic conclusion. 

“My name is Mulldoon; I live in Tim Rafferty’s Ward; 
I conthrol forty votes there; I kape hens; my cellar is in- 
undated, and I want it pumped out at the public expense. 
I’ve been to ivry offishal up to the mayor, and he’s sent me to 
you for an appropriation, and, by St. Pathrick! if you refuse 
it, divil a wan o’ them votes will ye ever get. I'll cast them 
for a native American first !” 

*T don’t see how I can get you an appropriation, Mr. 
Mulldoon.” 

“You don't? Well, then, the party may go to the divil, 
and Tammany Hall wid it! I’m agin the lot o’ ye!” 

“ Don’t lose your temper, Mr. Mulldoon. I'll see what can 
be done for you ; but, in the meantime, will you allow me to 
suggest that it would be less dangerous for the party, con- 
sidering the situation of your residence, if, in the future, you 
would arrange to keep ducks !” JOSEPH HATTON. 


Mr. Frederick Craigie Halkett, Provost-Marshal and 
Inspector of Police, has been appointed a member of the 
Legislative Council of the Bahama Islands. 

Cardinal Newman attained the age of ninety years on 
Feb. 21. Many telegrams and letters of congratulation were 
received by him at the Oratory, Birmingham. He is at 
present enjoying better health than he has experienced in 
years past. 

Sir W. C. F. Robinson, Governor-elect of Western Australia, 
Sir F. Napier Broome (Governor), and the Hon. 8S. H. Parker. 
Delegates from Western Australia, were entertained at ; 
banquet at St. George’s Club, Hanover-square, on Feb. 21. 
when there was a large and influential gathering. Lord 
Bateman presided. The chairman, in proposing the toast of 
the evening, “The Health of the Guests,” said that Western 
Australia was the only province of that great continent which 
might be designated a Crown Colony. They had come to 
petition the Queen—with, he hoped, success—to grant them 
such a Constitution as the other Colonies of Western Australia 
possessed. If they succeeded in obtaining that, there was no 
doubt that the missing link of the Australian Federation 
would be forged. Sir William Robinson, in response, said he 
was pleased to believe that the great question of Federation 
had come to the front, and that there was before them great 
promise of success. The whole feeling of the Australian 
Colonies was in favour of union. He would be the last to 
advocate separation from the Mother Country, but he was 
satisfied that the stronger the bond of union among them- 
selves the more likely they would be to become a strength 
at home and a support to the old country. Sir F. Napier 
Broome and the Hon. S. H. Parker also responded, the latter 
remarking that, although Federation might be delayed for 
years to come, it might be taken for granted that only very 
extraordinary circumstances would lead Australia for a moment 
to countenance any proposition to separate from the motier- 
country. 
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SIR CHARLES DILKE ON THE ¢ INIES 
Problems of Greater Britain, By the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Wentwort bar ve (Macmillan and Co.) 
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n being erected on a similar 

Cape Colony, with its Dutch majority of white citizens, 
vards other communities in South Africa 

topics of the interest, concerning all 

more than the fate of Bulgaria or Crete, 

Eastern question of Turkey and Egypt 


These are greatest 
Englishmen infinit« 1N 
more than the whole 
Already the inhabitants of the self-governing colonies above 
mentioned are nearly ten millions of free Englishmen, more 
than the people of Ireland and Scotland put together, and 
perhaps the most enterprising, certainly the most thriving, 

of our nation. In the next will col- 
tively be as numerous, and doubtless as rich, as the United 
Kingdom was in the middle of Queen Victoria's reign. It is 
idle to speculate on the possibility of their forming hereaften 
instrumental toa fantastic 


generation they 


one Great Power, which could be 
aim of British policy in thrusting back the Russian Empire, 
the French, Germans, and Americans, to monopolise all the 
available fields of commercial civilisation on the face of 
the globe No such Power will created, for the 
Colonies will never renounce their domestic liberties for the 
perpetual aggrandisement of an Imperial Ministry, and of a 
Parliament which is incapable of representing their interests. 
Let that dream be at once set aside. It is not the government 
or political, but the social, industrial, and commercial, union 
of Great Britain with the’ Colonies that we should ardently 
cherish ; for many are the middle-class families in England 
whose sons and daughters and grandchildren, or whose brothers 
and sisters, nephews and nieces, are dwelliag beyond the 
western or the southern ocean: they will multiply and re- 
plenish the earth, they will enjoy peace and plenty, their 
homes will be dear to them, and we may be quite sure that 
they will choose to manage their own affairs, caring not at all 
for our old-world traditions. What is now most desirable is, 
that we in England should be taught to recognise the ability 
with which our Colonists are now exercising their right of 
self-government ; and Sir Charles Dilke’s book, which is chiefly 
an exposition of Colonial politics, is the most instructive 
account of those affairs that has yet appeared. 

Canada, which occupies a hundred and fifty pages of the 
first volume, federally comprises Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
the isles of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Quebec, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, the vast and fertile North-Western Territories, and 
British Columbia with Vancouver Island, having a population 
now approaching 6,000,000, of whom 1,400,000 are French, but 
these among the most loyal subjects of the British Crown. 
Newfoundland is first treated in a separate chapter. Every- 
body ought, by this time, to know that the zone of the North 
American Continent, stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, bound with a line of railroad constructed by 
Canadian enterprise and public spirit. is one of the best 
parts of the world for agricultural habitation, and endowed 
with mineral and other sources of wealth, and with facilities 
of inland navigation unsurpassed in the world ; that its climate 
is most favourable to the vigorous health of our race, and there 
is room for a population equal to that of the United Kingdom 
to get a living there. Its political institutions, down to those 
of local government, are more popular in character than those 
of the United States, and are far better administered, by all 
accounts we have got. Sir Charles Dilke, without insisting 
much on this comparison, thinks the Canadian Constitution 
has attained the ideal of a Federal State with a strong Central 
Government, and shows that the overwhelming French Roman 
Catholic ascendency in the Province of Quebec is nowise 
dangerous to the stability of the Dominion. ‘Tithes for the 
support of the Roman Catholic Church, in that province, are 
levied only from persons of that religion ; and the Council of 
Public Instruction is divided into two Committees, the Pro- 
testant Committee taking its due share of the funds to main- 
tain separate undenominational schools. In the other provinces 
there is no Established Church. There is no desire for political 
annexation to the United’ States ; but some wish for treaties 
of commercial intercourse with them. In the opinion of Sir 
Charles Dilke, the immensely long frontier between the western 
territories of these two nations demands a larger Canadian 
military force than yet exists for its defence. 

The projected Australasian Federation—we expect that it 
will rather be Australian, for New Zealand will not join it— 
has gained preliminary assent in a Conference of colonial 
delegates since this book was printed. The author's statements 
and estimates of the political conditions of Victoria, New South 
Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, and West Aus- 
tralia will assist us much in comprehending both the advantages 
and the temporary difficulties of such an arrangement. He 
devotes nearly three hundred pages-to Australasia; but of 
New Zealand, though he greatly admires the noble scenery, 
the healthy climate, and the fertile soil of those islands, his 
political knowledge is Jess complete. Victoria, as the leader of 
“democratic and State-Socialist movements "—by which latter 
phrase he means only the principle of using direct Government 
agency for objects of social welfare—has been a field of legis- 
lative experiments which render its example interesting to 
England and other European nations. That entirely demo- 
cratic community, with its great city of Melbourne, containing 
more than a third, and likely soon to contain half, of the 
population of the colony, does not seem afraid of being over- 
governed. A permanent Board of Commissioners, independent 
of the Ministry of the day, manages all the railways, which 
pay an average profit of 4} per ceut ou the capital expended ; 
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‘to New South Wales a manufacturing advantage ; 
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for goods traffic are 
much lower than ours, and the neighbourhood of Melbourne 
has wonderful accommodation In no country does the 
State contribute so largely, per head, to the education of 
secular schooling; but we believe 
rank next in this respect. The 
subsidies in aid of local taxation 
improvement of 
that the State will contribute 
‘2 for every £1 raised by a local rate to make roads 
and bridges. ‘The town municipalities are helped with 
Government loans to construct their street tramways. Great 
works, involving future expenditure of millions 
gy, are undertaken by the advice of Mr. Deakin, the 
Colonial Secretary, promising to convert many hundred 
thousand acres of parched land. on the banks of the Murray, 
into farms and fruit orchards, by water storage and regulated 
supply. On the other hand, Victoria has not the least notion 
of demanding State ownership of the land, but has imposed 
some check on the further increase of large private estates, by 
a graduated progressive succession tax, and by a heavy land- 
tax on properties over a moderate value, There are laws for 
limiting the hours of labour, and for the early closing of 
hops. It is, however, by the protectionist fiscal policy of this 
Colony, for the encouragement of manufacturing industries, 
that the tendency of Australian democratic legislation is most 
strongly manifested. 

rhe adoption of something like the Victorian tariff by 
New South Wales and the other provinces of Australia, with 
complete intercolonial free trade, seems to be a necessary 
condition of their Federal Union. Whatever England may 
think of admitting unrestricted foreign competition into the 
home market for manufactures, Colonial opinion is becoming 
adverse to that principle; and, however we may 
exclusion of British products from our 

no sentimental scruple about it on their 
find themselves able to manufacture the 
same goods for their own Those young, enterprising, 
and ambitious nations have no idea of being for ever confined 
to the production of wool, mutton, gold, and raw materials, 
and ,ound to purchase all the wares made in the factory or 
workshop from imports supplied by us; the Protectionist 
party is gaining strength in New South Wales, just now, from 
indirect causes, explained by Sir Charles Dilke, and in South 
Australia has already won the victory, while * there does not 
appear to be a real free-trade party in Queensland.” The 
Dominion of Australia, when it is fully constituted, will 
probably take a course, in this respect, as independent of 
concern for British manufacturing and mercantile interests as 
the Dominion of Canada; but neither is inclined to favour 
any other nation to the disadvantage of Great Britain. And 
it is possible that the development of colonial prosperity from 
internal unity may hereafter, in spite of a high tariff, render 
those communities as good or better customers to England as 
they could be in absolute commercial dependence. Moreover, 
the greatest benefit that we can derive from them is what they 
send to us—the supply of raw material for our industry, and 
food consumed by our people. British industries require Free 
Trade, while the colonial manufacturers think they want 
Protection. Our Free Traders would scarcely consent, for the 
sake of “ Imperial Federation,” to oblige the colonies with an 
Imperial Protectionist Tariff against all foreign nations. 

Sir Charles Dilke’s survey of the domestic politics of the 
several Australian colonies is bright and cheerful. Victoria 
and New South Wales, nearly equal in population, each having 
a round million, are very unequal in extent of territory ; and 
the vast available lands of the latter colony, in the Riverina 
and farther north to Queensland, draw off many people and 
much capital from Victoria. ‘The possession of coal also gives 
and it will 
probably go ahead of Victoria, where the gold-mines are now 
rather less productive than formerly, but Melbourne attracts 
British capital more readily than the other Australian cities. 
Before long, it is to be hoped, their rivalry, which has been 
slightly acrimonious, will be superseded by a judicious“ modus 
vivendi”; and we shall hear no more of quarrels about the 
‘stock tax,” an impost on cattle brought from New South 
Wales to be fattened on Victorian farms ; or the dispute about 
the water of the river Murray being used for Victorian irriga- 
tion. The problem of land legislation in New South Wales, 
so long contested with bitter class animosity, may soon be 
settled in a way favourable to the creation of freeholds suit- 
able for agriculturists of moderate means, as in Victoria, for 
the Legislature at Sydney is thoroughly democratic. Farming 
land at a rent payable to the landlord is generally disliked in 
Australia ; and it is regretted that such large estates in New 
South Wales have come under the ownership of the old pastoral 
aristocracy, called “ squatters,” who originally held them under 
Government lease for sheep-runs. The sketches of Australian 
Parliamentary life, and portraits of individual Ministers, ex- 
Ministers, and other party leaders, both at Melbourne and 
Sydney, are fairly drawn; and full justice is done to the 
abilities and integrity of colonial statesmen. We believe that 
they are quite as clever, and as free from corruption, as most 
of the parliamentary politicians in Europe; and that social 
order, and the legitimate interests of property, are quite as 
safe with them. Payment of the members of the Legislative 
Assembly, which existed in the neighbouring Colonies, was 
last year adoptedin New South Wales. There are,at most, over 
a hundred representatives, each paid £200 a year. Sir Charles 
Dilke is informed that this system proves beneficial. introduc- 
ing many “ quiet, modest, sensible members, who read, think, 
and understand, and who are in earnest about the work that 
they are sent to do”; young business men, and some pro- 
fessional men, who could not afford, without payment, to 
attend the House. Wealthy local magnates, rich men who 
have retired from business, often do not make equally good 
members, and are quite as likely to promote jobs. Especially 
worthy of notice, within the last five years, is the establish- 
ment in Victoria of the Civil Service Commission, independent 
of the Ministry, for dispensing all appointments and promo- 
tions. “The Civil Service is now a credit to the Colony,” and 
the average capacity, industry, and trustworthiness of its 
public servants ‘cannot be exceeded. A movement for adopt- 
ing this excellent system in South Australia is making pro- 
gress. The management of railways there, and in New South 
Wales and Queensland, as well as in Victoria, is vested in a per- 
manent Board of salaried Commissioners. New Zealand, in 
January 1889, passed a similar enactment, absolutely excluding 
the Government from all control, supervision, or inspection of the 
railways. No greater proof could be given of the determina- 
tion of Colonial Legislatures to prevent the abuse of official 
patronage. This example is one of many instances that might 
be recommended to imitation in older countries. The South 
Australian plan of local self-government for the rural districts 
by elective Boards of five or seven members, the land transfer 
system, the county courts, and other good institutions origin- 
ated in that Colony, have worked happily, and have been 
reproduced elsewhere. Of the system of State-provided edu- 
cation in Australia much has been said. Its liberality is 
wonderful ; the children in Victoria are carried to school by 
the railway frec of charge; and promising scholars are 
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admitted gratuitously to the higher colleges and universities. 
which are magnificently endowed. What more could any 
kingdom or empire do for its people? ’ 

If such be the political quality of the Australian Colonies. 
with ample revenues, and with State property, remunerative 
railways, telegraphs. irrigation works, and lands, sufficient to 
pay off all their public debts, we may consider that the Federal 
Dominion of Australia will start with the best prospects. It 
will be the Australian Nation, beginning with a population of 
three millions and a half, all descendants of our own people. 
There will be, as in the Canadian Dominion, a Governor- 
General, representing the Queen; but each Province will 
have its Lieutenant-Governor, appointed by the Dominion 
Government—that is to say, bya Ministry formed of the party 
having a majority in the Australian Parliament. It will be 
virtually a Commonwealth, protected from external enemies 
by Great Britain, and not obliged to take an active part, 
unless its own interests are threatened, in any foreign war ; 
requiring no army but some Militia or Volunteers for self- 
defence, but fortifying its ports, open to the British Navy, 
and contributing a few sailors and officers, for naval training. 
to our squadron in the Southern Seas. We cannot believe 
that Australian patriotism—that virtue, like charity, must 
begin at home—will ever care to exchange this prospect fo1 
the perilous and onerous partnership in an “ Imperial 
Federation.” On the other hand, it would appear that 
Australia has nothing to gain, but much to lose, by severance 
from the British Crown. The Royal veto, or the suspensery 
power of the Governor, on Acts of the Colonial Legislatures, 
should be limited to attempted direct infringements of the 
prerogative of the Crown, and should certainly not be exer- 
cised in domestic matters, such as the amendment of laws of 
marriage and divorce. Our Government should also regard 
with due attention the interests of the Colonies in negotiating 
treaties of foreign commerce, and should give them ocean 
penny postage. Otherwise, for the most part, it will be 
advisable to let them alone. 

These remarks apply chiefly to Australia, which is about to 
form a great Federal Dominion, but likewise to New Zealand. 
which is equally capable of managing its own affairs, and 
resolved to do so. The most influential portion of the 
colonists, at present, may still consist of elderly or middle- 
aged men who emigrated from Great Britain in their early 
manhood, and who cherish a warm affection for the old 
country. It is not likely that all their sons, born and educated 
at the Antipodes, will be so passionately affected by this 
sentiment, which must naturally be weakened in each genera- 
tion. Buta continued perception of the substantial advan- 
tages of external British protection, and of direct and secure 
intercourse with England, may prolong the connection through 
the next century, if all goes well with us; and this is our 
earnest hope. Sir Charles Dilke, though he does not express 
his own opinion of the future in the same terms, furnishes 
abundant evidence of colonial feeling which agrees with other 
testimonies in support of the judgment here pronounced. His 
chapter on the peculiar situation of the Cape Colony, which is 
complicated by Dutch sympathy with the two independent 
Republics in South Africa, and by the direct British Pro- 
tectorate over millions of the native race, deserves a careful 
perusal. The military defence of our Indian frontier, and the 
organisation of the Indian Army, which hold a conspicuous 
space in his second volume, had already been discussed by him 
in the Fortnightly Review, after his personal inspection, ac- 
companied by General Sir F. Roberts, to whom he dedicates this 
work. Another chapter is that descriptive of the Crown Colonies. 
especially with a view to the defences of our naval, military, and 
commercial stations, a topic of urgent importance. On all 
these subjects, we receive the statements and estimates of so 
diligent an inquirer with merited consideration. The acute- 
ness of his observations, the clearness of his expositions, and 
the tempered vivacity of his literary style make this book 
agreeable not less than profitable reading. But, as the field is 
too vast and various to be described in one reviewing article, 
we have preferred to dwell on the statements bearing imme- 
diately upon the prospects of Australian Federation, which 
now seems to be close at hand. 


A company has been formed in Massachusetts for con- 
structing a railway through Palestine. connecting the 
principal towns, and extending through Galilee to Damascus. 

The emigrant season opened at Liverpool on Feb. 19, when 
the landing stage presented a very animated appearance. The 
White Star steamer Teutonic sailed for New York with over a 
thousand passengers, mostly steerage, the greater proportion 
of the emigrants being Scandinavians. 

Mr. Henry Irving, as President of the Wolverhampton 
Literary and Scientific Society, visited that town on Feb. 1%, 
and gave an address on “ Hamlet” toa large gathering in the 
Agricultural Hall. Mr. Irving, who was enthusiastically 
received, also gave a reading of Act III. of the play, and was 
afterwards entertained at a supper. 

It appears by the “ Newspaper Press Directory” that our 
newspapers now number: In London, 478; in the Provinces, 
1290 ; Wales, 89; Scotland, 194; Ireland, 160; British Isles. 
23: the total being 2234. The magazines in course of 
publication, including the quarterly reviews, number 1752, of 
which more than 430 are of a decidedly religious character. 
Among these the Church of England has its special organs ; 
and the Wesleyans, Primitive Methodists, Baptists, Inde- 
pendents, Roman Catholics, and other Christian communities 
are fully represented in this branch of literature. 

From the new issue of the full and accurate work “ Debrett’s 
House of Commons and the Judicial Bench,” just published by 
Messrs. Dean and Son, we learn that, among the “changes 
since the General Election, 1886,” eighty-four new members 
have been elected, twenty-seven have resigned, eight have 
vacated their seats (having accepted appointments), two have 
been unseated upon a scrutiny, thirty-three have died, ninc 
have been raised to and eight have succeeded to peerages, teu 
have been promoted to baronetcies, nine have been sworn of 
the Privy Council, seven have received the honour of knight- 
hood, four have been nominated Companions, and 114 bye- 
elections have been held, in addition to which three seats were 
vacant on Feb. 3. 

Boxing-gloves being in as high favour with our golden 
youth as Suéde gants are with the fair sex, anything apper- 
taining to boxing is ofinterest. The “ glass of fashion and the 
mould of form” in the boxing world may be seen at a glance 
in the vivid set of boxing photographs just issued by the 
London Stereoscopic and Photographic Company, of 65, 
Cheapside, in three portfolios, each containing a dozen 
realistic representations of “the noble art of self-defence.” 
These photographs were originally taken to illustrate Mr. 
G. R. Allanson Winn’s capital shilling guide to “ Boxing” in 
the “ All England Series” of Athletic Handbooks, published 
by Bell and Co., of York-street, Covent-garden ; but they are 
now sold separately by the London Stereoscopic and Photo- 
graphic Company, and the lifelike photographs of the correct 
positions and points in scientific boxing will doubtless com- 
mand a wide circulation, glove-fighting being so much in vogue. 
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Turnpike Man. 
City Toll-taker at Aldgate, 


1. 
2. 
3. Touter at Doctors’ Commons, 


The recent Jubilee celebration of Queen Victoria's reign has 
caused many old Londoners to bestir their personal reminis- 
cences of quaint departed figures. It is not so long, we 
know, since the abolition of the turnpike-gates on the main 
thoroughfares of country traffic entering London—a reform 
which was partly due to the efforts of the late Mr. Herbert 
Ingram, M.P. for Boston, and of other zealous advocates of 
improvement. ‘There was also the collection of City tolls at 
Aldgate, Bishopsgate, Mooryate, Aldersgate, and other ancient 
portals of the privileged Corporation, where twopence was 
paid for every cart not emblazoned with the City arms to 
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4, Buy-a-broom Girl. 7. 
5. Bell Postman, 
6. Picker-up of horse-shoe nails in the street, 





Dustman with bell. 
8. Puppet-show, “ Fantoccini.” 


EXTINCT TYPES OF OLD LONDON LIFE. 


denote that its owner was a freeman of the City. The court- 
yard gate of Doctor’s Commons, in St. Paul’s-churchyard, was 
beset with official ticket-porters, often called “ touters,” offer- 
ing their services as guides to the surrogates and proctors for 
any customer who wanted a marriage license, or who sought 
to consult the registers of wills, now kept at Somerset House. 
On stated days of the year, a procession of civic gentlemen 
appointed by one or another of the Livery Companies, and con- 
ducted by the Ward Beadle with his stately mace, was to be 
met going round to the shops and warehouses of trade for the 
inspection of weights and measures. In some parts of London, 


9. Ward Beadle going to inspect weights and measures. 
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10. The Old Watehman. 
11. The Dancing Bear. 
12, Cart drawn by Dogs, 


before the Metropolitan Police was established, might still be 
found the genuine “ Old Charley,” the night watchman in his 
thick greatcoat with several capes, bearing his staff and lantern, 
who lingered in provincial towns within the remembrance of 
our childhood. The London twopenny postman, with his bell 
warning householders to open their doors and hand him 
their letters for the post, the German or Swiss girl selling 
little brooms of chipped soft wood, the perambulating dust- 
man, the dancing bear, and the costermonger’s cart drawn b 

dogs, were familiar objects in those bygone days; also “ Pune 

and Judy,” and the Italian puppet-show of similar contrivance. 
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TE-ANAU LAKE, NEW ZEALAND. 

















MEETING OF THE THREE RIVERS, BATHS OF CANQUENES, CHILE, 
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H.M.S. TRAFALGAR, STEEL ARMOURED TWIN-SCREW TURRET-SHIP, 11.940 TONS, ARMED WITH FOUR 67-TON GUNS. 
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THE NEW ZEALAND LAKES: TE-ANAU. 
The South Island (formerly called the Middle Island) of New 
Zealand contains some of the grandest mountain and lake 
scenery in the world. Although Mount Cook, the highest 
summit, is far below the altitude of Mont Blanc, the Tasman 
Glacier, eighteen miles long and two miles wide, is larger than 
any in Switzerland. The whole mountain region, partly in 
the Province of Canterbury but chiefly in Otago, comprises as 
great a variety of sublime views as the Alps in Europe; but 
the lakes have a peculiar merit of picturesque effect, as they 
do not, like the Swiss lakes in general. lie outside the chief 
monntain ranges, but are enclosed within them ; only the Lake 
of Lucerne will bear comparison, in this respect, with the 
romantic windings of the Otago lakes around the base of lofty 
masses of rock, and close beneath the snowy peaks that guard 
the centre of the island. 

Lakes Wakatipu and Te-Anau are the largest, the former 
being fifty-two miles long, with an ordinary breadth of two or 
three miles; the latter thirty-eight miles long and, in some 
places. six miles wide. They are of great depth, that of 
Wakatipu being from 1170 ft. to 1240 ft., with a nearly level 
vottom, and the water is clear blue. This lake, with bends 
und gnuifs resembling the Lake of Lucerne, is directly over- 
iked by many high mountains on both with the 
vns of Kingston, Queenstown, Kinloch, and Glenorchy at 
Mount Earnslaw, 9165 ft. high, blocks the head of 
the upper glen, beyond which rise the snow-covered Alps. 
Wakatipu is traversed by steam-boats and accessible by rail- 
way; it has often been described by tourists, and fine 
picture s, by colonial landscape painters, have been exhibited 
in London, 

The Lake of the Mists, Te-Anan, and the still more beanti- 
ful Lake Manipori, are in the Western Highlands of Otago. 
Our correspondent, Mr. Samuel H. Moreton, an artist residing 
at Invercargill, sends a view of Te-Anau, which is surrounded 
by the peaked ranges of the Kepler, Murchison, Stuart, Frank- 
lin, and Earl Shelmartie Mountains, from 5000 ft. to 7000 ft. in 
height. He writes as follows: “The Maori name, Te-Anan, 
is wonderfully appropriate, for the lake, from one point or 
other, is never free from mist. It lies north and south. On 
the eastern shore the approach is fairly level, and continues so 
for many miles. ‘To the west the mountains rise almost. sheer 
from the water's edge, and there are three fjords, which stretch 
still farther west, the scenery of which is very fine. Among 
these fjords and the separating ranges is the battle-ground of 
wind and mist. Standing on the eastern shore, one is enrap- 
tured by the ever-shifting forms of vapour--now dense and 
thick, hanging, covering, and hiding the mountains from. view : 
but, in a few seconds, some rush of wind has riven the curtain, 
and scattered its torn fragments here and there, to be dissolved 
in filaments, revealing an unsuspected panorama of snowclad 
peaks. A few moments later, where some grand mountain 
pile stood as a sentinel ‘twixt two fjords, with its outline 
sharp against the sky. the mists have again collected, weaving 
together in the most wonderful forms, constructing a gauzy 
tissne of delicate that it has the appearance. of 
ground glass, above which some of the mountain peaks seem 
like glittering jewels ; but, while we look and are carried 
away in the spirit of daydream, behold! the wind passeth 
over the scene, and all this vision is gone, to reform elsewhere 
and to cover some other place.” The Illustration represents 
that portion of the lake reached immediately from the waggon- 
road, and looks directly at the entrance of the south fjord. At 
the entrance of the fjord, and jutting from the mainland, are 
a succession of timbered islands, of exquisite beauty, sprinkled 
on a surface of liquid silver. It is a sight worth going any 
distance to see—one of many sights that can be seen in no 
other country on so grand a scale as in New Zealand. 
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CANQUENES, CHILE. 

Residents at Santiago, the capital city of Chile, which was 
visited last year by our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, are 
fond of resorting for health and repose to the Baths of 
Canquenes, within a short railway journey southward, where 
springs of medicinal waters have caused a fashionable spa to 
be erected. A. gorge of the lower Andes, which is entered 
above this place by an easy carriage-drive, exhibits fine 
romantic scenery, three mountain streams here forming a 
junction, with grand views of the surrounding highlands. 
The bath and hotel buildings of Canquenes, situated on a rock 
over the rushing river, which is crossed by a picturesque 
suspension-bridge, were shown in an Illustration that we 
published three months ago. 





H.M.S. TRAFALGAR 


The gunnery trials of this new and powerful ship of war, 
launched at Portsmouth in 1887, and now shortly to be com- 
missioned for active service, took place on Feb. 22 outside the 
Warner lightship. The Trafalgar, designed by Messrs. Barnes 
and Morgan, of the Construction Department of the Admiralty, 
is a vessel of 11,940 tons displacement, 345 ft. long, 73 ft. broad, 
and drawing 27 ft. Gin. of water, built of steel, having two 
screw-propellers, with engines of 12,000 indicated horse-power, 
and has cost £863,000 for hull and engines. Her side-armour 
plating is 16in. to 20in. thick, the breastwork armour 14 in. 
to 18in., and her turrets 18 in. The turret-guns are four 
67-ton breech-loading rifled, and she carries eight five-inch 
rifled guns, eighteen quick-firing guns, and four mortars, with 
six torpedo-tubes. The speed of this ship is 16°50 knots an 
hour; her bunkers carry 1200 tons of coal, and she can 
steam 6500 miles with that supply of fuel. The Trafalgar 
may be described as an enlarged and improved Dreadnought. 
She differs from the class of ships named after Admirals, not 
only in the increased depth and longitudinal area of her 
vertical armour, but in the fact that,as in the case of the 
Dreadnought, she carries her main armament of four 13}-in. 
67-ton guns mounted in pairs in a couple of turrets built 
along the middle line of the ship, instead of in barbettes 
similarly disposed. The change in the mounting of the guns, 
with the results of experience, has made it possible to intro- 
duce various modifications and improvements in the hydraulic 
loading-gear ; which is not only better placed in consequence 
of the less confined spaces in which it works, but is simpler 
and much easier to handle and control. 


The Drapers’ Company have contributed £1000 to the 
scholarship fund of South Wales and Monmouthshire Univer- 
sity College, in addition to £1000 given in December. 


Mr. Justice Field took a public farewell, on Feb. 21.of the 
Judges and the Bar. The incident occurred in the largest 
Court—that of the Lord Chief Justice—which was crowded. 
The Attorney-General expressed the good wishes of the Bar 
for the learned Judge in his retirement. Mr. Justice Field, in 
his reply, alluded to the deafness from which he had suffered, 
and said that, although it had occasioned inconvenience to 
those who had come before him, he had never decided a case 
until he was certain that he had heard all the evidence and all 
the arguments. 
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CHESS. 


H N (Shanklin).—If, before writing to express doubts about a position, you took 
a little time to study it, you would save much trouble. In the case you mention, 
No. 2344, mate is given on the move by Rto@Q 3rd. No, 2301, we repeat, is quite 
correct. Both your other solutions are wrong 

A GODDARD (Cottenham Many clever solvers have been puzzled with No. 2392, s« 
you failin good company. A problem need only be solved ina given num! of 
moves against the best possible play for the fence Ifa us 
itis no flawin the problem that mate immediately follows, 
to look at original problems, 

Theydon Bois).—Variations are not essential to a problem, but, if good 
increase its merit. There must be only one key-move, the other moves being 
adapted to the different lines of defence 

& PArry (Franmere You have made a successful con 
have no diMiculty in realising your desires, 

Bto Kt 
OOO 
means that both players Castle with the K KR. 


ove is made, 
are always ready 


mencement, and ought to 


Shrewsbury).—The notation means that Black Castles with the 
(14 
OO” 
¥ W B(York Town, Surrey ).—Under the circumstances it i 
you overlooked the fact of the problem being a two-mover. 
(+ M (Brussels No; there is nothing wrong, The shell is a little harder than usual 
Standon No, 2393 cannot be solved Qto Bay: and we cannot answer by) 
our correct solutions are acknowledged below 
Barkly, Cape of Good Hope All y r solutions of problems in our 
s are correct, 
W M Le Patoure. (Oxford 
FG T (Bristol Marked for further consideration 
CORRECT PRoRLEM No. rec 
M “s 


8 not surprising that 


We are much obliged 


A R V Sastry 
of No, 2380 
. Rev John Wills 
No, 2300, fron sh and ML; of 
Johan GGrant, R BL iStandon), WR Hamblin 
und Alfred Pettipher (Chipping Norton) ; 
0 P », Mrs. Kelly (of Kelly), A W Hamilton Gell, 
Join G Grant,d H Paul. Herbert Chown, T Roberts, G Meursinus (Bru EE 
H Bunting (Swaffham), Rey Winfleld Cooper, W Scott McDonald, M Mullendorff 
and John Dudley ( Broadmoor 
‘onnKkeT SOLUTIONS OF PronieM No. 2393 received from JJ B(Hallingbury), 
Galway), Dawn, W Rigley. J F Moon, Mortin F, 
vwoper, C E Perugini, J E Herbert (Ashford), A Newman, N Harris, 
m, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), E Casella (Paris), R H Brooks, J Dixon, 
<nox, A Smith, G J Veale, W H D Henvey, Lieut-Colonel 
(Mentone), Commander G T Wingtleld, R Worters 
Washington. Columbus, R G Stoneham, J de H_ Larpent, E 
W David, TH G (Lostwithiel), J C Ireland, A W Hamilton 
Julia Short (Exeter), Join G Grant, M Miller, 
ey, F G Rowland Desances, 
wather (Ben Rhydding Brussels), 
er (Bristol), Mish Nish 
Sandhurst), d H Paul, W Vincent 
Edinburgh), R F i 
H Beurmann 
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Shrewsbury), L 
G Menursius 
Fr Fernandes (Dublin), 
f O'Gorman 
(Cardiff), W Scott 
ghaston), J Bunting, Hereward, 
idorff, and Dr Waltz (Heidelberg) 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 2391.—By R. KELLY. 
WHITE, BLACK, 
1Qto Kt &th Any more 
2. Mates, 
PROBLEM No 2395. 
ty L. DESANGES, 
BLACK, 
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White to play, and mate in two moves. 
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CHESS IN LONDON, 
Game played in the B.C.A. competition between Messrs, 
WAINWRIGHT. 
(Irrequiar Opening.) 
BLACK (Mr. W.) WHITE (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr. W.) 
P to Q 4th We doubt if this move is as gu 
Kt to K B 3rd looks, 
P to K 3rd 16. 
B to K 2nd This is surely weak, It not only opens 
P to Q R 3rd the Bishop's file to the E . 
3. B to K.2nd P toQ B 4th — Q ro came Sane & 
Castles Kt to Q B 3rd ester ime seems to he a8 full 
¥ > > R Sth, 17. Q to R 3rd (if Q to Kt 4th, P to 
.Q to K sq P to Q Kt 4th B ath’ and’ the @ is lost} Kt takes 'P, In 
Black is advancing these Pawns too|Q to Kt 4th, and Black has won a P for 
He could searcely expect to carry | the time, and has a defensible position 
* game with a rush against his wary 17. P takes Kt B to B4th 


antagonist. 
9. PtoQR 4th P to B4th seems the best move here, 
10. Kt to K 5th B to Kt 2nd again threatening to win the Q. 

.K to Rsq R to B 2nd 


11. P to Q 3rd P to Q Sth 
A move that goes a long way towards . Bto B sq P to B 3rd 
the loss of the game. The defensive . P takes P KtoR sq 
value of the Pawns on the Queen's side 
A blunder, of course. 
. P takes P R takes P 


is gone, while time is lost in making up 
the deficiency with pieces, 
Q to K 5th Q to R 5th 
. B to Q 2nd K R to K Ktsq 


12. B to B 3rd 
Taking immediate advantage of the | 2 
4.PtoK Kt3rd QtoR 6th 
25. R to B 2nd B to R 2nd 


weak position, and securing a manifest 
26. Kt to Q 6th R to K Bsq 


advantage in position. 

d 27. Kt takes B B to Kt sq 
14. Kt to Q 2nd . Kt toQ 6th R to B 4th 
15. Q Kt to B 4th Castles 29. Kt to B 7th (ch) R takes Kt 
16. Q to Kt 3rd 30. Q takes Bich), and wins. 


BiRD and 


WHITE (Mr. B.) 

1. P to K B4th 

. P to K 3rd 

3. Kt to K B 3rd 

. P to Q Kt 3rd 
3 to Kt 2nd 


vd as it 


Kt. takes Kt 


P to Q Kt 5th 


R to Q B sq 
P takes P 
Kt to Q 4th 


12. 
13. P takes P 





CHESS IN DUBLIN. 
Game played at the Clontarf Chess Club between Messrs. T. B. 
ROWLAND and J. QvUIGLY. 
(Evans Gambit.) 

BLACK (Mr. Q.)! Warre (Mr. R.) 
P to K 4th 12. B to R 3rd 
KttoQB3rd_ | 13. P to B 3rd 
B to B 4th | 14. P toQ B 4th 
B takes P | 15. Kt takes P 
B to R 4th | 16. Q takes B 

6. Castles Kt to B 3rd 17. B takes P 

7. P to Q 4th Kt takes K P Ebon 
&. Q to Q 3rd | 19. Kt to B 3rd 
_Avoiding the book continuation, R to | 20, Kt to Q 5th 
K sq. 21. Q takes Kt 
P to Q 4th 22. R takes Q 
Castles 23. Kt takes P 
P takes B 24. R takes B 
Q to Q 3rd ' 25. R to Q sq 


WHITE (Mr. R.) 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to B 4th: 
4. P toQ Kt 4th 
5. P to B 3rd 


BLACK (Mr. Q.) 
P to Q B 4th 
B to R 3rd 
P takes B P 
B takes Kt 
Kt to K B 3rd 
Q to B 3rd 
K RtoK sq 
Kt to Q 2nd 
Kt takes B 
Q takes Q 
B to Kt 3rd 
B takes Kt 
K R to Q sq 
Resigns, 


8. 
9. B to Q Kt 5th 
10. B takes Kt 
11. Kt takes P 

The match between Messrs. Tschigorin and Gunsberg has terminated in 
an agreement to draw, each having won nine games. Under the circum- 
stances we thi this a proper ending, as a deciding encounter would 
settle no questfon of merit, while it would be hard on the loser to be 
heavily mulete@ in a case where he was practically equal to the winner. 
With honours divided, the reward ought naturally to be divided also. 

A short match is being playe at Liverpool between Mr. Bird and Herr 
Lasker, in which the latter so far has proved successful. 

The annual chess-match between Oxford and Cambridge has been fixed 
for March 27. 

The North London Chess Club will play the University at Oxford on 
March 1. 

Oxford University has arranged to play Birmingham at Oxford on 
March 8. 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY EXHIBITION 
OF FINE ARTS. 

The sixty-fourth exhibition of paintings and sculpture at 
the galleries of the Royal Scottish Academy, Edinburgh, is 
open to the public; and in the quality of the work dis- 
played, if not, perhaps, in the quantity, it may be taken 
as generally equal to the average of recent years. At a first 
glance the visitor is struck by a prevalent atmosphere of 
nationality among thesubjects. This is much more observable 
in Edinburgh than in the Glasgow exhibition opened a week 
or two ago, and the tendency extends to all departments of 
the art—-scenery, portraits, cattle, and even flowers, the 
national thistle being represented upon the walls in more 
places than one. The characteristic, however, is by no means 
to be deprecated, the search after beauty being, like charity, 
most sensibly begun at home. Among the portraits there 
is noticeable, as is natural in Edinburgh, a large propor- 
tion of divines, professors, and military men. Of these, two 
representations by George Reid, R.S.A., at least strikingly 
challenge the eye—a portrait of Professor A. C. Fraser in 
gown of daring, if rather overpowering, red, and one of 
Lieutenent-Colonel Sir Robert Menzies, Bart., in the gallant 
garb of the North. Other portraits there are as well, from the 
studios both of this artist and of others, probably as faithful 
if less pronounced. Among them two stand out as of more 
than mere ‘personal or local interest—a representation of Mr. 
Rider Haggard by John Pettie, R.A., and one of Mr. Orchard- 
son, the artist, by Thomas Graham, //.R.S.A._ Religious 
subjects, it is significant to notice, are all but unrepresented. 
The two canvases, however, which enter this arena are 
worth regard. By a curious coincidence they both deal 
with the same motive—*The Prodigal Son.” One, that 
by Harrington Mann, represents the awakening penitent amid 
the strong parching sunshine of a desolate hillside; the 
other, by John M. Swan, which will be remembered as appear- 
ing on the walls of Burlington House last year, and which is 
now the property of the Royal Academy, depicts its subject 
bowed among his grisly herd, on a low-toned canvas typical 
of the shadow upon bis spirit. 

Landscapes this year are, perhaps, less nomerous than usual 
on the walls ; but among those which appear are not a few to 
be remembered. A small “ Eventide,” by A. Roche, is full of 
delicate and lasting charm ; while the larger “ Landscape,” by 
E. A. Walton, A.R.S.A., and “ Musselburgh,” by J. Michael 
Brown, are alike poetically effective and conspicuous by con- 
trast in treatment of sky spaces and cloud. The breadth of 
sunny summer seas is brought to the walls by the “ Ground 
Swell” of Joseph Henderson, and their strength, by the 
“Carnoustie Bay” of W. McTaggart, R.S.A.; with the “ For 
Daily Bread” of Andrew Black and “ When the Fisher sets 
Sail” by Wellwood Rattray. Of the dramas of humble life, 
which find such sympathetic exponents in the North, may be 
cited the “ Jilted” of W. Marshall Brown. a cottage interior 
where a poor girl, overwhelmed with grief, throws herself 
forward upon the table in an agony of tears before mother 
and sister ; “ For the Crimea.” the most natural of the many 
similar canvases by R. McGregor, R.S.A.—a village street 
where the lads are being tempted by a red coat, parade of 
military glory, and an offer of the Queen's shilling; and 
* The Girl I Left Behind Me,” by J. Thorburn Ross—a large 
canvas upon which the commonplace subject of “ good-bye” 
is treated in showy, questionable, and, for a Scotch motive, 
somewhat exotic style. A very effective picture, of similar 
class, is the “ Lullaby” of J. H. Lorimer, A.R.S.A., a quiet 
and admirable painting, in which a brown-skinned ayah, 
in a wainscoted room, watches the slumbers of an infant, 
presumably the child of an Indian officer. It is difficult, at 
first sight, to say whether the light shining on the polished 
floor of the foreground is painted there or falls from the roof 
of the galleries. 

Of the class of picture in which human character of the 
subtler sort is portrayed there are several admirable examples 
to be seen. Two by W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., are conspicuous— 
“Her First Dance,’ a maiden of a century ago, in white, 
standing up before her friends on the beeswaxed floor, to 
walk a pax a deux with an evidently enamoured gallant ; and 
a sufficiently striking and tragic canvas, “ Mariage de Con- 
venance—After,” which may be taken as a sequel to a former 
picture by the same artist. Of somewhat the same general 
style is, perhaps, the most ambitious picture in the exhi- 
bition, “ Voltaire, incognito, Listening to the Criticism of 
his Play of ‘Semiramis,’ by G. Ogilvie Reid, A.R.S.A. With 
its character- painting in the faces and its skilful execu- 
tion of so many figures and details in the gay French 
costume of last century, the picture well repays the atten- 
tion it attracts. “A Doubtful Missive,” by the same artist, a 
canvas on a much smaller scale, possesses the same kind of 
merit, with the added advantage of greater perspicuity of 
action. 

Moorish subjects continue to furnish attraction to several 
artists. There is a wild gallop of musket-swinging Arabs by 
G. Denholm Armour, the “ Fantasia, or Feast of Powder, in 
Morocco,” while white domes and doors of mosques and Moorish 
cities under blue Moorish skies from the brush of Pollok S. 
Nisbet are also to be seen. Venice, of course, has her votary. 
What exhibition would be complete without the glimpse of 
a gondola? Of the six Venetian canvases by P. W. Adam, 
A.R.S.A., “ Evening near Venice,” a long, still, grey picture, is 
perhaps most suggestive of the poetry which invests the 
Queen of the Adriatic. Among animal-painters represented, 
J. Denovan Adam, A.R.S.A., stands conspicuous with more 
than one canvas. In his “Going to the Winter 'I'ryst,” a herd 
of shaggy Highland cattle being driven down through the 
melting snows of a glassy mountain glen, the character and 
movement of the beasts have been perfectly reproduced, and 
the steam of their breath on the frozen air might almost be 
felt: There is an admirable, if less poetical, little “ Cob,” too, 
by D. G. Steell, A.R.S.A.. and a pair of somewhat wild 
* Setters’ by R. Alexander, R.S.A. A picture which attracts 
attention by its subject as well as its execution is the “ Fool 
and his Folly” by Briton Riviere, R.A., in which a motley 
jester on a mountain road scares to flight the war-steeds of 
half a dozen knights in mail. And distinguished as his work 
alwajs is by the consummate touch of a master, despite the 
adverse criticism it has ‘received, is the girl picture by Sir 
J. E. Millais, R.A., “ The Last. Rose of Summer.” 

In the water-colour room there is the usual percentage of 
subjects little suited for this medium. Strongly contrasting 
with these, however, are the “ Weeds” of Edwin Alexander— 
a few exquisitely done withered thistles in a jar; the 
“ Phillis” by E. A. Walton, A.R.S.A., a delightful summer 
portrait of a young girl; and the altogether delightful 
“ Pansies,” fresh-pulled and velvet-petalled, of Constance 
Walton. There is a. small figure-sketch in characteristic 
style—* The Drowned Fisherman,” by Josef Israels, 7/.R.S.A. ; 
and two powerful etchings by W. Hole, R.S.A. 

Among the sculpture, the most conspicuous subject is Dr. 
Grigor of Nairn, by John Hutchison, R.S.A., an entirely real- 
istic figure in bronze, with pilot jacket, overcoat, and wide- 
awake hat, as in life. The same sculptor also exhibits an 
admirable head of Dante in marble. 
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THE OLD HANDLOOM STOCKING-FRAME. 


When the young clergyman or divinity student, William Lee, 
M.A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, was paying his addresses to a pretty young woman, 
and watched her knitting stockings, his ingenious mind, 
inspired by love, contrived a wooden working frame to save 
her toil, and this mechanical invention was so immediately 
successful that the Queen ordered a pair of silk stockings to 
be made by it for her Majesty's own wearing, and presented 
Mr. Lee to a rectory where he lived many years, notwith- 
standing the Queen’s objection to married clergy. But she 
would not grant him a monopoly of the patent, and in the 
next century there arose many master-hosiers, in Leicester, 
Nottingham, Derby, and Hinckley, and subsequently in 
London, availing themselves of the hand stocking - frame, 
which employed thousands of people till about fifty 
years ago. It has now been superseded by the powerful 
and complicated machinery of the great factories, and 
these give work and wages to a much larger population. 
A very few old men who were trained to the use of the old 
stocking-frame are still living at Leicester; and we lately 
gave some Illustrations of the supper at which they were kindly 
entertained upon the occasion of the historical commemoration 
of the origin of the local trade. Our present subject is the 
actual work, which has become an antiquarian curiosity. The 
famous Luddite riots, so notorious in their day, were provoked, 
we believe, not by the introduction of the new machines, but 
chiefly by the exorbitant rents which were exacted for the hire 
of the hand-frames owned by a small class of speculators who 
made a large profit of their construction, so that the factory 
system has proved most beneficial to the working classes. 








FORTUNATUS’S WISHING-CAP. 
The old story of Fortunatus and his wishing-cap carries a 
universal application: its moral is unaffected by time or 
locality. There is not one of us—no, not even a Positivist 
philosopher or a Calvinistic theologian—who would frown on 
such a gift if it happed to fall his way. To don that magic 
headgear—more powerful even than the winged cap of the 
Greek Hermes—which would realise your wish as soon as 
formed, oh, my friends, would you not consider that an easy 
and a most delightful thing to do? Do not shake your heads. 
[ admire your incomparable virtues; I acknowledge your 
moral austerity, yet believe in so much of human infirmity 
clinging to you that you would sooner, like Cesar, put by a 
regal crown “ with the back of your hand thus,” or an epis- 
copal mitre with the famous formula “ Nolo episcopari,” than 
decline the all-giving cap. You would never complain that 
it did not fit ; and, indeed, it is one of the peculiarities of this 
marvellous head-covering that it can adapt itself to every head, 
round or square, wide or narrow ; it would suit me as well as 
you, and /es autres as well as you and me. There is much 
virtue in a cocked hat—whether worn by a field-marshal or a 
beadle ; but it pales its ineffectual honours before the cap of 
Fortunatus. Of wishing-caps of a sort there is, I admit, no 
stint; every man carries his own supply, as the Jew of old 
wore three hats at a time: but these are mere shams—mere 
pretences ; they can't convert your wishes into ralities—not a 
bit of it! In the melancholy end they are “grated to dusky 
nothing "—and your wishes with them. 

“O that I might have my request,” cries Job, “and that 
God would grant me the thing that I long for!” It would be 
a sad misfortune for most of us, with our wild inconsequential 
ideas, if such a prayer as this were ever heard ; but that it is 
incessantly in our hearts, if not upon our lips, is one of the 
weaknesses of human nature. The worst of it is that we seek 
the fulfilment of our wishes without any disposition to con- 
tribute towards it of our own action ; and the more extrava- 
gant they are the more completely do we trust to their 
realisation outside of ourselves. Hence the anxiety for a 
Fortunatus’s Cap. Conscious that they were alike unable and 
unwilling to compass the wishes they so readily conceived, 
men turned towards an external agency to relieve them in this 
dilemma—to wishing-caps, wishing-wells, and the like. An 
ancient Oriental story tells of a magic carpet, on which, if its 
possessor seated himself, his wish was immediately granted ; 
but at each concession the carpet shrank in size (observe the 
fine stroke of satire here!), and so the poor man _ used 
up all his carpet in wishes that yielded him neither 
prosperity nor peace. One wish, indeed, often neutralised 
or contradicted another. The votaries at our wishing- 
wells do not seem to have fared much better. Ata well near 
Cadbury, in Somersetshire, you had but to drink a thimbleful 
of the water—only a thimbleful, and anyone would be willing 
to drink a gallon !—to obtain the desire of your heart. ‘There 
is, or was, a similar well on the green slope of Boniface Down, 
in the Isle of Wight—a well discovered, it is said, by a Bishop 
(our right *everend fathers have always had a knack of 
alighting upon good things), and therefore, I suppose, endowed 
with superior virtue—and the wish breathed inwardly by the 
stranger who for the first time drank of the water of this 
well was invariably brought to pass. If such were the case. it 
is surely a matter of astonishment—a problem harder to solve 
than the abstrusest of the Woerld’s double acrostics—that a 
single drop of water remains to be wished over. One would 
have expected to have seen a long procession of pilgrims, as 
motley a company as that which crosses the bridge in Addisen’s 
“Vision of Mirza ”"—wending their way towards those wish- 
ing-wells: politicians pining after comfortable berths and 
prodigal pensions—authors yearning for the safe delivery of 
their intellectual offspring—curates with eyes fixed upon good 
fat vicarages—soldiers thirsting after the plumed troop and 
the big wars—speculators hungering for a boom in copper, 
cotton, or nitrates—maidens longing for faithful swains— 
lovers sighing like furnaces for a smile from tender maidens— 
portionless daughters in quest of rich husbands :—but the 
catalogue is as inexhaustible as the vanity of human wishes, 
which are so many and so urgent that there should be no lack 
of worshippers at a wishing-well! Can it be that the waters 
have been tried and found wanting? And so we must still 
wait for Fortunatus’s Cap? 

The complexion of a man’s wishes varies, of course, accord- 
ing to his temperament. Alexander—poor fool !—sighed for 
more worlds to conquer, though he had not learned to conquer 
himself. There was a pretty extravagance in the wish of the 
poet that women had but “one rosy mouth,” so that he might 
kiss them all, “ from north to south,” in a truly comprehensive 
embrace. This wish smacks of undue license, but is to be pre- 
ferred, I think, to the sanguinary aspiration of the Roman 
Emperor that mankind had but one neck, so that he might 
have the pleasure of decapitating it at asingle blow. These 
be wishes, however, which cannot be seriously considered. As 
for the more moderate aspirations of more moderate souls, we 
may glance, in passing, at Byron’s bit of sentiment: “O that 
the desert were my dwelling-place, With one fair spirit for my 
minister!” He and the fair spirit would have wearied of each 
other in a fortnight ! The wish is as unreal as Byronic sentiment 
generally. I observe that men who have been soured by adversity, 
by the failure of their ambitions, and the disappointment of 
their hopes, as well as men who have grown sick of the world’s 
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idle play, are prone to wish for the supposed delights of solitude. 
Let them take warning from the example of Cowley, who, 
imitating Horace, expresses in his “Essay on Greatness” a 
modest desire for a little convenient estate, a little cheerful 
house, a little company, and a very little feast. Blessed beyond 
the generality of mortals, he obtained what he asked for. only 
to find it was all Dead Sea fruit, and to furnish Dr. Johnson 
with an opportunity of commending his failure to the “con- 
sideration of all that may hereafter pant for solitude.” Yet 
I doubt not that if Fortunatus’s Cap went the rounds a good 
many would still be found undeterred by Cowley’s mis- 
adventure. 

The wishes of great men would furnish an interesting 
subject of inquiry. Crashaw offered his in his mistress’s 
behalf ; but if he had had the cap he might have done worse 
than repeat them as his own! “Days that need borrow No 
part of their good morrow From a forespent night of sorrow.” 
a “Life that dares send A challenge to its aid, And when it 
does come say ‘ Welcome, friend !’"—these are blessings any 
man might petition for. Dryden shows a happy modesty in 
asking only for “a country life” “ unvexed with anxious cares 
and void of strife.” The lofty genius of Milton breathes in 
the aspiration that he might create some masterpiece of 
poetry which the world would not willingly let die. Contrast 
it with the mean ideal of Swift: “I’ve often wished that I 
had clear For life three hundred pounds a year!” If nota 
few noble spirits concentrate the longing of their hearts upon 
Solitude, a larger number yearn after Rest. Worn and weary 
with the tumult of the battle-field and the noise of the 
chariot-wheels—strained to the utmost tether of their powers 
by the incessant and arduous struggle—they can conceive of 
no felicity so complete and desirable as that which the idea 
of Repose—of settled tranquillity, like that of the warrior 
who has returned from the wars and hung up his shield 
and sword for ever—seems to embody. “O that I could flee 
away and be at rest!” Such is the one great overmastering 
wish that lies deep down in many a soul. As Wordsworth 
expresses it, “ to feed this mind of ours ina wise passiveness” ; 
in that “ secure and blessed mood ” when, forbearing action, we 
see, with an eye made quiet by the deep power of joy, into 
“the life of things.” It is painful to look through the 
biographies of some of the world’s great workers and to 
observe how constantly they kept before their eyes the radiant 
vision of a time when they might cease from their labour, and 
lie down under the shade of fragrant boughs and by the side 
of sweet-sounding streams. ‘There is Dr. Arnold, for instance, 
while at Rugby, anticipating, with wistful eagerness, a restful 
future on the banks of Grasmere; Warren Hastings, in the 
travail of building up an empire, dreaming of tranquil years 
amid the ancestral groves of Daylesford ; and the busy brain 
of Bolingbroke, turning from the intrigues of St. James's 
tothe “rural retreat” of Dawley, where “I propose,” he says, 
“to finish my days in ease, without sloth.” This, then, it is 
which men strive after: this is the secret goal of their 
activity, sacrifice. endurance ; but may we not ask, with the 
moralist, Why do they plunge into such feverishness of 


effort—why attempt so much—why expend themselves upon 
objects which, 
the futility of which they all the time acknowledge? 


if attained, do not satisfy. and upon trifles 
Why 
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which rest becomes an 


place themselves in a position in 
impossibility ? 
This desire after rest would seem to be the leading wish of 


the human soul. As for our other wishes, it is probable that 
no worse fate could befall us than to get hold of Fortunatus’s 
Cap! It would weigh on our heads more heavily than Luke's 
crown of iron, though we refuse to think so. Wishes, like 
curses, come home to roost, and, as Goethe says, “ What we 
wish for in youth falls as a burden upon us ‘in old age,’ 
because we are then no longer able to relish or utilise it.” Our 
tastes have altered ; our views of things have changed. The wish 
of to-day is the vexation of to-morrow. With some insatiable 
imaginations the range of wishes is so wide that the wishing 
time, even if the cap were theirs, would pass away before they 
settled on what to wish for first! And most, if not all, of us 
would assuredly ask for things which would crumble into ashes 
in our hands. How can we purblind mortals, with clouds 
before and after, discern the course of the coming years, so 
as to frame and adapt our wishes prudently to their varying 


conditions? How can we be sure that what seems now 
so safe and wholesome may not be converted by circum- 
stances into something deleterious, as the medicine which 


in some diseases is a specific, in others acts as a poison? 


After all, it seems that the thing to do with 
Fortunatus’s Cap, if it come our way, is to throw it over the 
nearest hedge. There is no knowing into what quagmires it 
might not otherwise entrain us, like that other cap, yclept of 
Liberty, which led unhappy France into such a welter of blood 
and misery. Like Puck, it might entice us “through bush, 
through brier, through flood, through fire.” No; the prudent 
man will have none of it. He will take life as it is, with its 
“noughts and crosses,” and add up his “sum” as well as he 
can with such contradictory figures. He will make no 
attempt to shuffle the cards; but as they fall to him 
so will he play them. There is too much “ wishing” in 
the world, and too little “willing.” But if, in any fretful 
moment, we should feel impelled. like the children, to wish 
for “ something,” we cannot do better, perhaps, than wish for 
the strength and sanity of mind embodied in the beautiful 
ideal of the old poet :— 

He that of such a height hath built his mind, 

And reared the dwelling of his thoughts so strong, 

As neither fear nor hope can shake the frame 

Of his resolvéd powers. 
If Fortunatus’s Cap would help us to such a result as this, I 
think we might venture —just for once—toputiton.—W. H. D.-A, 


best 
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ART EXHIBITIONS. “The Shepherd's Daughter” (116), by Mr. Falkland Lucy, and MESSRS. DOWDESWELLS’. 
THE OLD BOND-STREET GALLERIES * Outside the Walls of Paris” (158),by Mr. Arthur Bell—both ‘Royal Berkshire” is almost as accessible to Londoners as 
r. : of which well deserve the place accorded to them among the the “Home County” of Surrey, of which Mr. Rickatson’s 
The collection of water-colour drawing annually brought works of their most distinguished pioneers in the art. impressions were recently on view at these galleries (160, New 
together by Messrs. Agnew (3, Old Bond-street) is as much a —— : , _— Bond-street). With spring and summer before us, we therefore 
treat for the conn eur as an opportunity for the collector. : THE on PIL GALLERY. . hail with gratitude the hints of pleasant excursions which 
Messrs. Agnew limit themselves to no period and to no school, It is so seldom that the English public has the opportunity of are afforded by the sketches in oils and water-colours now on 
and in consequence they are able to offer for study specimens fairly estimating the range of a foreign artist’s powers that exhibition here. Three artists of varied power—Mr Tina 
of English water-colour painting from its brilliant dawn until we should be especially grateful to Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, King. Mr. John Bromley, and Mr. J. M Manintonh «x have 
it reached the full zenith of its power in the days of De Wint, and Co. for the trouble they have taken in bringing together brought together the saan ite of ihede recent stay in a little. 
Turner, and David Co orge Barret, who was one of (116, New Bond-street) nearly forty works which fairly illus- frequented but easily accessible district, and their sympathy 
the earliest Englishmen to show the capabilities of this branch trate one phase of Daubigny’s art career. For thirty years, for the natural features of the Berkshire down and river 
of paintir ere are veral specimens in this collection, of from 1847 to 1877, he was constantly before the public; but scenery gives a harmony to their collected work Mr 
which the 1 teworthy is “A Wayside Inn” (118), in his best work belonged to the last ten years of his life, and it Mavintosh. whose headquarters seem to have news z st 
which the ed light is almost unapproached. Of the four is with this period that the present exhibition is concerned. Woolhampton, devotes himself chiefly to that district winteie 
specimens of irner’s work, all of which show the effects of | Although not actually of the “ Barbizon school,” he felt the  jieg alone the course of the Kennet Canal, and is most 
exposure, * bridge of Sighs” (279), which may possibly influence of both Corot and Rousseau, and sided rather with attractive in the neighbourhood of Midgham Thatcham, 
have bee n th var collection, is the vignette which best the latter in his respect for truth and nature. Country life, ang Brimpton. Of the many points of interest repro- 
preserves 1s original " t it does not rank for drawing as it existed around him, was always worth representing as it queed by the artist, the best rendered are the stream bordered 
! hitheatre at Verona” (234) appeared to his own eyes; and he was content to hold a middle by its bright green and ric hly flowering trees at Thatcham (24), 
i beauty of Michael's Mount” (287), so way between the ideal landscapes of Corot and the classical the cloudy sky of a cold spring day at Woolhampton (30), 
s varions reproductions. But it is to De Wint arrangements of Aligny, Bertin. and others. One of his earliest the homely scene at Bank’s Farm, Thatcham (22), the ‘soft 
her painter that the present exhibition owes works in the present exhibition is his “ Moonlight” (3), painted warm afternoon at Woolhampton Lock ( 18), and the views of 
of his works it is in 1865, representing the folding of a flock of sheep beneath a cold Crookham (38), Bucklebury Common and Aldermaston ‘Mr 
special tonches autumnal sky, across w hich the wind is driving heavy masses ypend King, who does not, like his friends. confine himself to 
pe foremost. how- of white clouds By a lucky chance it is possible to compare water-colours, takes an adjoining district, of which Bucklebury 
placed the view of “ Ne rk Bridg (35), with this with one of his latest works, “The Return of the I lock : (69), the picturesque town ae Nawbuee (68 and 79), and 
yet imposing Nor ! tle e instance of (38), in which the same subject is treated, but in a softer and Aldermaston (78) are the most attractive features. But he 
ts power In concent ting if nt rest of his wo = on more tender spirit. In neither 18 there the least attempt to also rambles far afield. through Hampstead Marshall (101) 
incident. In some respects the limber Waggon soften the harshness of the shepherd’s surroundings. The  Jigley (94 ), and Wantage (94) ‘to Farringdon (89), picking up 
landscape over the Ol y Firth, will w in the bare plain, the cold night, the rough cottage are represented pleasant recollections of ‘ait fields and quaint villages. and 
the majority, combining as it does so many of De as they would appear to the least imaginative eye, and our even deserted towns. As works of art the most successful of 
qualities; but even this work is very little admiration is forced from us by the perfect truths of the scene. jg pictures are “The Fishponds at Bucklebury” (53), in 
to his “ Nottinghamshire ” (7 lage, as seen under But it is in his day-dreams that Daubigny is most successful, Which the rich Soloass of Mr ~ slr King’s palette an a 
1-charged » a work in complete con- and, although he does not attempt to throw a gauze veil over seem out of place ; . posting-house on the old Bath Road 
the bright sunlit st in the Midlands (14). the face of nature, as Corot did, he was fully alive to the (52). possibly that pe the foot of Speen Hill witals one 
a snes ith B >” (8) ‘ G n ; chic " (272 ern ah, roa  secgertlr at ge Pre lh 0g Rag Pomoc. “spl regarded is the halfway house be pawreen London amd Bath in 
out, by his “Nuremberg 5) and “Ghent” (89) of sords de la ¢ ure’ (22), a small stream in the Morvan “* forest,” — anys. In the large painting of “ The Mill Stream ” (57) 
vhich the beauties as here show! have been recently cur- perhaps the most thoroughly picturesque district of Bur- oe tenes of the large poplar: — = pointed with een 
tailed by modern improvements David Cox. by his spirited gundy, where Daubigny loved to linger. “The Banks of on a ‘igh ; and in “The Yee — a : . te 
‘Crossing the Bridge” (91), “ Laneaster S unds ” (254 ), KC. ; the Oise” (35), “* The Grey Morning on the Loire” (27), and p snndhy itn . pig 2 en Ag a ion 
and Sir A. W. Calcott by his “ Monte Aventino * (239), one 4“ Afternoon on the Oise” (10) afford him opportunities of the pach sgsenane se pd of Ilsley (84) seentin tine lines : oe 
of the most complete and attractive of his smaller showing with what perfect mastery he could render the trans- Schad Glide uihitiint the Meaaliahtha divas 
works, fall of the classical feeling he had imbibed from  parency of water as well as the prismatic effects of light. In Claims these distinctions o'er her sister towns 
Richard Wilson Among the more recent artists Mr. Fred his little study “The New Moon” (12), one of his earlier Far-famed for sheep and wool, though not for spinners, 
Walker carries off the palm with three delightful and highly works, we recognise his love of a in the clear-cut hilltop For sportsmen, doctors, publicans, and sinners, 
finished works, of which “Spring” (44) and “ Autumn” (38) against the horizon; and in the last of all his works, “Spring- In some respects the work of the third member of this trio, 
are the most important. These pictures were originally time” (34), he comes back to his earliest style, when delicate Mr. John Bromley, is more attractive than that of the other 
purchased at the Grahame sale for a very large but not finish delighted him, and he made it his pleasure to restore to two, although it is far less finished. It has an impression of 
considering their merits. Of the first-named, popularity among artists the apple-tree, which had long been _ solidity as well as of freshness, and one rather regrets that he 
the subject is a girl and boy gathering primroses in a cop- banished from French pictures because of its lanky branches should have contented himself with the more hackneyed and 
pice—where the catkins are almost the only symptom on the and its harsh-coloured foliage. Daubigny seems to have civilised spots in the country instead of taking up with its 
bushes of returning life. In the other,a girl is swinging thought it his “ mission” to restore not only apple-trees but wilder beauties. Of the latter we have, it is true, the “ Dragon 
herself lazily under a leafy apple-tree, while round her feet rooks and crows to favour; and, although the present exhi- Hill” (114) as seen from Uppington, and the next neighbour 
iutumn form a luxuriant bition gives few specimens of the latter, the former are to be to the White Horse Hill; but Mr. Bromley’s work generally 
foreground. Mr. Thorne Waite, Mr. G. Fripp, Mr. Fred Tayler found in every phase of their growth. Daubigny’s seapieces lies along the course of the Thames, and he finds his pleasure 
also contribute interesting works, and among the younger’ are also well worthy of notice, for in them he shows his _ in depicting such well-known spots as“ Bisham Abbey ” (118), 
men of the present day there are numerous Eastern sketches strength and even his violence. and of such “The Open Sea” “Twyford” (109), “ Pangbourne,” (129), and “ Streatley Hiil” 
by Mr. C. Robertson, several Dutch and English ones by Mr. (28), in very dirty weather, and “The Rocky Bay” (14) are (121), shrouded in morning mist, this lastenamed being quite 
Wilfrid Ball, and two works by comparatively unknown men, good examples. the most effective of all his contributions. 


exorbitant sum, 


the rich grass and flowers of early : 








peo ae VAN HOUTEN’S 
COCOA 


STIMULATES AND NOURISHES 


Without leaving any 


/njurious Effect on the Nervous System. 
IT IS A PERFECT BEVERAGE. 


Tis magnificent Hotel is one of the finest in the World; 500 Apartments, 
" Public and Private Rooms and Baths, unsurpassed for comfort, convenience, CHEAP, CHEERING, AND SUSTAINING. 


and elegance. Completely lit by Electricity. Passenger Lifts to every floor. 
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The Table d *Hote for Ladies a nd Gentlemen lV JV ALKE R’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. AIR DESTROYER.—21, Lamb’s Conduit- 
9 /\ : lero ex sent free. Catalogue of TT SSOnes | and Clocks at sereet, ~~ ae a er Kemoves 
reduced prices sent free “ applic ati on to air from the Face and Arms without injury to the skin. 


open to No On- Residen ts, pr ice 3s. JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street. 3s. 6d. ; sent for 54 stamps, secretly — 





ae "Las - HOW TO AVOID THE 
SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED for LARGE or SMALL PARTIES. INJURIOUS © EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. 


Coffee-Room replete with comfort and attention. Excellent Breakfasts T Sein af ae ieee ie heii ae 

: : —= = The present system of living—partaking of to a 

and Luncheons. Wines of the finest Brands. ‘j= = ] pastry, saccharine, and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and 
° be — =—— an insufficient amount of exercise—frequently deranges the 

LARGE WELL LIGHTED BILLIARD ROOM WITH FIVE TABLES, FULL SIZE. \ a liver. I would advise all bilious people, unless they are careful 
Telegraphic Address: “ VICTORIOLA, LONDON.” : — KS. ==} _ to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the 
= eS use of alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute largely 











with water. Experience shows that sugar, pink or chemically 
coloured sherbet, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet 


‘3 champagne, liqueurs, and brandies are all very apt to disagree ; 
RARE while light white wines, and gin or whisky largely diluted 
Ref (eS with soda-water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO'S 


; “FRUIT SALT” is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional 
P iy * Z weakness of the liver; it possesses the power of reparation 
GAINED HIGHEST AWARDS: ae (7 >. a> when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the 
CORK, 1883; . x . invalid on the right track to health. A world of woes is 
PARIS. 1886: avoided by those who keep and use ENO’S “FRUIT SALT”; therefore no family should 

- ’ oa ; ever be without it. 

IVERPO 4 e 
; ; « CAUTION Examine each bottle and see the Capsule is marked ENO’S 
Sold by all the leading Wine Merchants “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a 
and Grocers throughout the United Kingdom. | worthless and occasionally poisonous imitation. 


The Bushmill isti » L 
Fa Ey og pk, . SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


Offices, Hill Street, Belfast. London Office and Dépét, 3, 4,5 and 6, . . —_— 
Camomile Street, E.C. Birmingham Office and Deépét, 12, County PREPARED ONLY AT 


Chambers, Corporation Street. Manchester Office and Dépdt, 25, ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT ” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
N 














Haworth Buildings, Cross Street. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN companions as well as of general festivity, induced by putting the only relief to the severe simplicity of the make. Yet 
ble to have the wearing of full evening dres on evening dress, which more than pays for the trouble and another gown was of café-au-lait coloured smooth cloth, the 
se bv ; all the drawbacks. I have heard the same argument used bodice made without any perceptible “darts,” the fulness of 

Phis 1s a question which is being about dressing for the family dinner—an exertion to which _ it being drawn in folds to the waist, and confined under a belt, 
elderly business men grow very averse; and there is or rather edging, of black silk guipure lace in vandykes. 
Ornaments of the same vandyked guipure decorated the collar 
and the sleeves from shoulder to wrist, and formed an edging 


many 
certainly great truth init. The trouble is repaid by the self- 
conscious effect. 
as @ Gonditian of edimisaion Unquestionably the appearance of the playhouse is to the skirt. 
much finer when full evening dress is generally worn. Its At a recent dress-reform meeting, allusion was made to 
In America women appear full effect is obtained in those theatres, such as Covent- an experiment tried on a guinea-pig, which suffered severely 
Pivhesscenage liner yee we In Paris, they Garden in the opera season, or the Haymarket. or the Garrick, in health from being excessively tight-laced. The inference 
y demi-toilette high bodices Whore there is a complete coup d'@il of people inevening dress drawn was that stays are injurious. But surely that does 
ear. There is obviously much to be  ¢rom the stalls to the dress circle, the pit being non-existent not necessarily follow. Everybody admits now that pulling in 
COomrm The requirement by the or out of sight. The brightness and decorative effect of the the waist is a dangerous practice , but that is not the same 
ed heads, and by castom Oo! uncovered sow after row of men and women in evening dress, and the thing as wearing a moderately stiff and only just firmly 
in the best seats of the theatre, has prac- jewels and flowers and fans that shine and gleam and drawn support. Further, a woman and a guinea-pig present 
flutter round the ladies, undoubtedly add to the interest some anatomical differences. It is idle to argue from one 
may hire a Carriage and of the amusement. So there is something to be said on to the other. But how little capable are many of the 
to take their seats in the oth sides; and, as long as managers can get people to people who delight in making such cruel experiments as 
ing becomes & add to the effect of the evening's entertainment by their this on the guinea-pig of drawing any useful or logical 
guinea for the 88, the fashion is not likely to die ont if they can help inferences from their own performances has been curiously 
But would it not be worth while for them to try the _ illustrated in this matter. Somebody having objected to the 
experiment somewhere of having, say, one evening a week — treatment accorded to the poor beast in question, “the author 
when ladies with bonnets on might go in the stalls? This of the experiment” writes to say that he acted in the 
would be the best way of really ascertaining how far the “experiment” under the shield of a permit to do vivisection 
ladies who now patronise matinées, and the yet larger number from the Home Secretary. Without this, he adds, it would 
who never go to the theatre at all because of the difficulty of | have been illegal, “the illegality consisting in the scientific 
an travelling in full dress, would appreciate the concession of | purpose of the experiment performed upon the guinea-pig. 
theatre in the middle — evening dress being optional. The tight-lacing of women, unlike that of the guinea-pig 
be many persons who Fora handsome troussean lately completed—the gowns in in this case, is for a purpose other than scientific, and they 
> glad if some popular which are, of course, intended for wear during the coming few are accordingly not protected by law.” 
yuld abolish full dress in stalls and circle, both for months—there has been made a dress of pale-brown bengaline, Here is a nice sample of logic! This “ experimental 
women, 80 that the ladies conld come in by train or without folds across the front of the skirt, but deeply em- physiologist’ can see no difference between his forcibly 
sus from the suburbs, and meet their husbands or — proidered round the bottom in shaded brown and gold silks ; the squeezing a guinea-pig to death—and girls, in their own silly 
ers, and go to the play without any more elaborate plainness continued over the hips, but at the left side hung view of their own attractive interests, more mildly ill-treating 
ng than they would need for walking. down a broad sash of brown moiré, trimmed along either edge their own vital organs. If “the author of the experiment ig 
with passementerie of brown and gold beads; the same sash should catch a girl, and treat her as he treated the guinea- 
passed round the front of the waistas farasthe under-armseams, pig without her leave, for “a scientific purpose,” he would 
able localities are catered for (the prices of the best seats being and in the centre it was completely encrusted with the passe- undoubtedly discover that “ women are protected by the law.” 
lower there, and bonnets allowed in them as well), there is menterie. This sash held in place a folded vest of bengaline, at least as much as guinea-pigs. How unfortunate it is that 
on being raised to the continuance of that embroidered at intervals to match the bottom of the skirt. <A the Home Secretary cannot find out, before issuing certificates 
irs. Mrs. Frank Leslie, who is as well known Zouave of brown moiré, and full sleeves of the two materials to such persons, whether the logical faculties of the would-be 
as in American society, gives her influential cleverly mixed, completed the bodice. Another dress in vivisector are equal to at least the possibility of drawing 
vhat is known in New York as “the English the same troussean was a blue-and-green plaid with full moderately sound inferences from such facts as he may 
sleeves of green velvet, the bottom of the skirt and the cuffs observe more or less accurately during his “experiments ” on 
and collar having a few rows of very narrow gold braid, live animals! FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 


attendance at plays of ladies who live 


But in America, where, as should be the case in a demo- 
cracy, the people who do not keep carriages or live in fashion- 


system" of full dress. The argument that Mrs. Leslie uses is 
that there is a society feeling, a little sense of respect for your 








EVERY BRITON IS ENTITLED TO A FAIR TRIAL! 
DON’T FORGET TO GIVE A FAIR TRIAL TO 


“SUNLIGHT” SOA 


Only think! One Soap for all uses! For Laundry, for Toilet, for Household. 





WHY DOES | HOW TO KNOW A CLEVER HOUSEWIFE.—A clever housewife will try new 
improvements, and therefore give “SUNLIGHT” SOAP a trial. 


A woman's health so often break down at an early age? Puta man toa washing tub; let HOW TO KNOW AN ECONOMICAL HOUSEWIFE. —An economical housewife 
him get heated with the hot suds until every pore is opened ; then let him stand over the beeen thet “ieee ts mene” " that “SUNLIGHT” SOAP. by 
filthy steam that comes from scalding and boiling clothes, and his health certainly would | vi ehdltber ow ime 18 money, san - thats per ceaiiecr ee oe 
break down before long. And yet this terrible ordeal is exactly what enabling the laundry and household work to be done with little labour, 





saves its cost ten times over. 


A WOMA N HOW TO KNOW A REFINED HOUSEWIFE.—A refined housewife will be glad to 


. ' P adopt the new, easy, clean way of washing clothes with “SUNLIGHT” 
Has to go through on washing days; and, besides, while over-heated at the hot work, she has SOAP. instead of the old. hard. sloony way 
to risk her life by going ont into the open air to hang up the clothes. an | cas » hard, sloppy way. 
These facts, which are known to every housekeeper, readily explain why so many women HOW TO KNOW AN INTELLIGENT HOUSEWIFE. — An intelligent housewife 


I OOK O] D will have no difficulty in understanding the very easy directions for 
using “SUNLIGHT” SOAP. 


While yet young in years.and Physicians and Boards of Health cannot draw attention too | HOW TO KNOW AN HONOURABLE HOUSEWIFE.— An honourable housewife 
strongly to the injurious effects of the usual way of washing, with its necessary steam and would scorn to do so mean a thing as not to give a free Sample of 
scalding or boiling to get the clothes pure and sweet. Fortunately, this trouble can be is Meteee SEN i ad e ree Se “aes is 7 

avoided. Scalding, boiling, and steam done away with. Clothes made sweet and beautifully SUNLIGHT” SOAP a fair trial. 

white, and much 


g HOW TO KNOW A SENSIBLE HOUSEWIFE.—A sensible housewife will be glad 
SOON ER I HAN when a new and improved article such as “SUNLIGHT” SOAP is 
brought to her notice, and will feel thankful that her attention has 
By the old way, by using the ‘SUNLIGHT SOAP ”’—a soap so purifying and cleansing been directed so strongly to it. 
that the dirtiest clothes can be washed in lukewarm water with very little rabbing, and ie: 
clothes, bedding, and linen cleansed without either scalding or boiling. while the work is so | 
light that a girl of twelve or thirteen can do a large wash without being tired. Now there “ec HT” SOAP 
is a remedy for the great “ washing day” evil, so economical in its use as to be within ECONOMISE y y One Tablet of the . SUNLIG 
| will do more Washing than two Tablets 


the reach of all, there is not a woman or 
of Ordinary Laundry Soaps. 


A MAN ? It will make your Clothes White. 


Who is not directly interested in having introduced into their homes that wonderful way of It will not injure the most delicate Lace. 
washing clothes, which, when properly tried, does away with hard work, offensive smell, 
and fearful steam on washing day; and makes the white pieces whiter, coloured pieces | It will not Shrink Flannels and Woollens. 


brighter, and flannels softer than they can be made by washing the old way, and also leaves | z i 
every article as clean and sweet and as pure as if never worn. It will enable you to do a large wash in Half a Day. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXHIBITION, 1889, awarded to “ SUNLIGHT” SOAP. 


THE MEXICAN | “£XCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” Lancet, June 15, 1889. FLORILINE 
HAIR RENEWER _ cow menats, Sh eaten Tins FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 1884, 1886. is. Od. & 2s. C4. Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 
Restores Grey or White Hair to its Ontornal, — OBTAINABLE World. 
Coot R. . ne rl 
Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant DELICIOUS EVERY WHERE. Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
c ae FLAVOUR. ms Renders th. Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 
& NOT a dye, anc erefore does not « 8 a 
or even white line “ ee —- FOR INVALIDS, Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke, 
Shouki be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER cae Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 
is needed. MOST DELICATE I para ; a - of Honey, and extracts from 
s De y co SO. mney, anc ) ‘a s fro 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 64. HUTRETIONS. AND M { LK CHILDREN | sweet herbs and plants. 


iat 
es | 
ws NOTICE. REQUIRING (Patent). AND ALL OF OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
WEAK 2s. Gd. per Bottle. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be NO DIGESTIVE Lire 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN EFFORT. AVORY & MOORE LONDON DIGESTION, FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass 
5 . jars, Price 1s, 








Druc Co., 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists. 








For Wills and Requests, see page 284; Foreign News, page 286. 
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HAMPTON & SON'S 


| AMPTON and SONS.—FENDERS, Black 


and Brass Fenders, with set fire brasses fn ym 108, 6d, 
te 














4 XHIBITION.—Entirely TLLUMIN ATED 


by the ELECTRIC LIGHT fron sk until 7 o'clock re Guards, in great variety, from la. 2d. 5 15a. 
Coal Boxes, in Art Colours, from 3s. 6d, 
Brass and Copper, from 15s. 6d. ; Wood, from 12s. 6d, 


ARTISTIC FUR NITURE and 
g ee a ({ARPETS, CURTAINS, LINENS, 
(‘ARPETS, CURTAINS, DRAPERIES. 
HAMPTON and | SONS. — SPECIALTY. 
be pd ane vacate hoe ok juali at the lowest price, Car- 


H: AMPTON and SONS.—DR.: AWING- ROOM Ny ) . P x ' od vO es ' H AMPTON and SONS,.—CARPETS. 
and BOUDOIR FURNITI RE. Specimen-rooms com ih Specimen Dim Ab, Sfeabnclegnt ore , ) ( (ARP ETS.— Seamless, Homespun, all wool, 


praying is Sega ee std A ce Sat ht 


()RIENTAL : and ORNAMENTAL OBJECTS. 


CARRIAGE PAID 


best quality, in all sizes 
ft 








AMD TON, a, sons a: Reyer = Ri -_ _———- A large Assortment in all Woods 6/¢ fiom of - ; i ‘ Off. Oin. by 7ft. Sin " i " 
. . : "Tah ’ ;. loft, Gin, hy > oe ! ” 
fronthree guineas to. 3m guineas nyshosaeere am Gung NewRAltems in best Morocco Wait: Oim, hy ft i i 
he Paris EXhihition, but at muteh lower prices aig mSoddlbagop hel Ae ame 9 yaa from f ssf, sin, hy bot e i. 1 ipe 
FA esse SCREENS.— 1000 15 ft. Oin. by aes 2 Wwe 
high, ds. i ae A Hu tah Relief Paper , HAMPTON and =~ SONS. — BRUSSELS 
ai 1 5 ens, in ut Variet from CARPETS. ~ Five 5 ame qualit n new designs and 
2 urings, 28 lid., 34 Sa. Go nd 3 tm per re 
oT 4 anc SONS. — DINING ‘ Patterns fr ; 
fAareray Ma gy PN ang Aa ‘ARPETS.—READY MADE, with borders, 
F sa: he. Bedouoarda, Oft., ; ¢ from odd lengths, at less t T 
‘looring, &e, Sule ids, 6ft., from £11 lds, rom © ths, a mn cost price, ina u 
TON ° 4 > > ( SONS ON 
H AMPTON and SONS. -- BED - ROOM H a ha ) Nand Pile at - ext ool A To ee 
FURNITURE ‘4 of 48. 3d. and 4a, Od. per yard Patterns free 
AMPTON and SONS have for this Season DIKES ooh ee aaa P ‘ARPETS.—AXMINSTER. Made in one 
q munpar a ction, in ; wn ficent SUITES 4 aie Splendi ) Inlaid Gbin See at 2 . : piece. A large s rtment in rich Oriental desiens and 
; in ivorinc snd satinw t inlaid urge suites). from £17 102, : sate eee Mf colourings * ready for lay ing, at manufacturers’ prices 
HAMPTON and SONS.-WHITE ENAM- [ages | Pio Sith ? fe inh A gin senen +t 
ELLED SUITES from £ inSCa 4 Tea ofthe RL ; 12 ft. n. by ft. on Axminster 
i n. y t n Carpets ‘ ‘ 
HAMPTON and SONS. SOL ID Ww ALNUT x a F aft. ; Ef i Oin.—With rich horders 61 
SUITES, fr £7 le 6in Oin.—In one piece 7 o6 
nt diate sizes at proportionate prices 
I AMPTON and SONS.—BEDSTEADS, Is ft. 0 in “by 10 ft 0in.—Beam less w 0 
fitted up in large Show-room, with bedding complete. ™ : oi ft. Oin hy soft, Oin con a i ‘ : 
max . op ad a) . : FA aay ao : 22 ft. Oin. by 13 ft. 6in.—Carpets 
AMPTON and SONS ~BR. ASS F REN( H 4 It is lxequered vat ane which dives it 6 mest ie ae c H4 MP TON and SONS. TU R KE iY 
EE BEDSTEADS, complete with woven wire spring iy Bm cafe and beaut eavance it grote meet a mo rh eR: CARPRTS.—Saperior quality at reduced prices in net 
French ditto, £1 168, and pan on cadvantage of not soihiné ; ae colourings, made of best Wools and dyes, im all sizes, 196, Ler 
AMPTON and SONS.—BEDDING, Wire- § fe ond t can be weshed 3 kept in good eondichosyea y my wot: Sine hy oft Sin aus 
Woven Spring Mattresses, Any quantity at the tole ere , Pnees Moderate cae Pr. 3 3 i2 ft. On by Bet, On ; 08 
‘3ft. 9 Ode; Bft. 61 n., 10s, 6d. ; 4ft., 11s. 6d.; 4ft. 6in., 123. 6d, t ne P tes y A Cabinet costing fren Wee ™ ” hex! uot i Len 3 ft: oin ~ it ft sin :. ( is ° 
AMPTON and SONS.—IRONMONGERY ra f ‘ad ‘ haere, ule WS Sas * a ‘ARPETS PERSI AN, HAMP TON ‘0 
DEPARTMENT. at “anal Oy! 0S BONS Agent n Tehe eran is con at ant nol ed in 
z ¥ : = ms si securing irpets, Corridor Runners, and Rows my rare 
I AMPTON and SO YN 8.—ST A my DARD Zs spokencns, worth ta atte ntion of connoisseurs and collectors 
S = Eee \“ h self-extingu ling Di ex ; 

SrNeie and Eeeeered eoaan tor Dalene, tam aa eae HAMPTON and SONS—INDIAN 
Table Lamps, f nit 7 Gade C0 1308, CARPETS, Sole importers of the celebrated “ Vellore 
d A TON { d SONS. — -TE A KE TTLES, Carpet Fresh consignments constantly arrivir ; 

‘ «é th STANDS new designs), from 31s. 6 (' YARPETS and ORIE NT AL RUGS.— Direct 
AMPTON and SONS.—TABLE CUTLERY. Rugs, from Ga. #1. to £10); Kurd Rugs, Gs.@h + Deccan, tis. b. 
H - st ality iver nandle a balance sar B airee Be ym Ferrahan, 14s, 0d, 
loz, Patent screw secure handles, ie. HAMPTON and SONS.—ENGLISH RUGS, 
"Bicetn -Plate in all the best patt rs at spec ial he Ww prices Sean te. 0 tg APE cp so co 


‘ARPETS.—FR ENC HR U GS, ax Exhibitedin 





AMPTON and SONS.—CHIMNEYPIEC ES 
and OVERMANTELS, Iron, with Grate and Tile the Paris Exhibition, Hundreds to select from, at all prices 
Cheeks — ‘ bey rl it . + yt . bre ye be vom 953, I AMPTON and SONS. Postal De partme nt. 
g Grates, a w designs, from 453, Til “y Checks and Patterns and goods forward order, 
Heat hs in gr carriage paid, Remittance should he X.. w as 


PALL MALL EAST. CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
INDISPENSABLE FOR LADIES AND ALL PERSONS WITH A DELICATE SKIN, 


IF YOU WISH TO PROTECT YOURSELF AGAINST CHAPPED HANDS AND CRACKED SKIN, AND TO KEEP 
YOUR COMPLEXION IN GOOD CONDITION DURING THE WHOLE YEAR, USE 


_ “MOUSON’S COCOA BUTTER SOAP” 








(Savon au beurre de Cacao). 
This Celebrated Soap consists chiefly of Cocoa Butter (extracted in the manufacture of Chocolate), which is the mildest fat known, 






{/ and possesses a wonderfully healing and softening influence upon the skin. The beneficent and soothing properties of this product make 
i] themselves apparent by the delicious creamy lather it produces, rendering even the coarsest skin as soft as velvet, Cocoa Butter Soap 
y is a real skin beautifier and a balm to young and old alike. 


= MOUSON & CO. PERFUMERS & TOILET SOAP MANUFACTURERS, FRANKFORT-ON-MAINE. 


LONDON, 32 and 33, HAMSELL are zE.C. (Established 1798. 


MODBOIN'S OOOOA BUTTER GAP * 0 =e Ser (toy 6 Per cote + eset Gra pete) mt oi 


Full guarantee for perfect purity is offered by the Sole Manufacturers, MOUSON & CO. 











MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, AND WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS. 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, LIMITED, 


Late A. B. SAVORY and sons) 1] and _ CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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53 ba FINE GOLD AND PEARL FLOWER INITIAL BRACELET, 4 : 
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FINE BRILLIANT DIAMOND E@ 5 O.€ RO) @ P)). Ed) a © Z z FINE BRILLIANT DIAMOND 
STARS, i) a * CRESCENT BROOCHES. 
forming Brooches, Pendants, or Hair 7 = \ AN aq x50 Vv . 
Ornaments, Various sizes. 4 hd ae 
+ Prices: £35 to £500. 







Prices: £20, £30, £40, £50. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


Free to all parts of the world. 


de oH 












ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS | 


BRILLIANT DIAMOND FINE GOLD AND PRARL FLOWER Gratis and post-free to all 
| RINGS, of the finest quality, PINE ORIENTAL PEARL NUCKLET. AND SPRAY |kOOCH | parts of the world. 
&7 to £300. In best Morocco Case, £19 5s. PENDAN ‘TS, en suite, from £6, In best Murucco Case, £2 12s. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
Right Hon. John 


(dated Aug. 20, 18809) of the 
Manor, 


ron Addington, late of Addington 
Prince’s-gate, who died on Aug. 28, 188%, has 
Right Hon. Egerton, Baron 

Hubbard, two of the 
England being sworn to 


The will 


i by his two sons the 

Hon. Evelyn 
naity in 

itor entails his estates at Great 

at his Addington estates. and his Adstock 

tate on his son the present Lord Addington, but the 

andy Addington is to have the Addington mansion 

is for her life The testator entails his 

Kingsbridge estates on his son the Hon. 

res his house at Princes’-gate to his 

; Hubbard After various 

1d daughters, the testator 

1is property to his danghter the Hon. 

ns, the present Lord Addington 


and the 
the gross pers 


£1172.000 The test 


Stratford 


LONDON 


£5000 to his daughter, Constance Janet ; 


Constance Hunter; 
The residue of his 


and legacies to late and present servants. 
estate and effects, real and personal, he gives to his said son. 
The will (dated Ang. 11, 1879), with three codicils (dated 
Oct. 4, 1881; July 1%, and May 3, 1888), of Anne, 
Lady Rathdonnell, late of Drumcar, county Louth, and 80, 
Chester-square, who died on Dec. 22 last, was proved on Feb. 5 
by the Rev. George Mead and Clement George Lefroy, the 
( executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £45,000. The testatrix 
legacies to nephews. nieces, godchildren, and others ; 
to the remainder of her property leaves two sixths to the 
children of her late brother Henry Maxwell Lefroy ; one sixth, 
upon trust, for her sister Mrs. Sophia Hawkins, for life, and 
then for her brothers and sisters; one sixth to the children of 
her sister Mrs. Frances Phoebe Rickards ; and two sixths to her 
brothers the Rev. Anthony Cotteril Lefroy and Lieutenant- 
General Sir Henry Lefroy and her sister Mrs. Seymour, in 


1886: 


nephew, the 
gives 


and as 


NEWS 


MARCH 1, 1890 


The will (dated Aug. 9, 1888) of Mr. William Doria, formerly 
Secretary to the British Embassy at St. Petersburg, afterwards 
of The Castle, Hartlebury, Worcestershire, and late of Nice, 
who died on Oct. 24 last, was proved on Feb. 8 by Thomas 
brooks Bumpsted and Richard Donald Bain, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate in England amounting to over 
£36,000. The testator bequeaths £100 to each of his executors; 
£100 to his brother, Richard Andrew Doria; £500 to his 
sister, Mrs. Philpot, the wife of the Bishop of Worcester ; his 
furniture and household effects in England to be divided 
between his two children ; his furniture and household effects 
in Italy, or elsewhere out of Great Britain, to his sister Mar- 
garet Bumpsted ; and £10,000 to his son, Francesco Andrea 
Doria. The residue of his estate and effects he leaves equally 
between his three sisters, Elizabeth Bain, Harriet Haviland, 
and Margaret Bumpsted. | 

The will (dated June 19, 1887) of the Rev. Folliot Baugh, 
formerly Rector of Chelsfield. Kent, and late of 111, 
Sloane-street, and of the Alexandra Hotel, Hyde Park-corner, 


equal shares, 
, who died on Dec. 7 last, was proved on Feb. 13 by Herbert 
Fuller Waring and Edward Loxley Waring. the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £26,000, 
The testator bequeaths £1000 to each of his executors; £5000 
to his sister, Mrs. Julia Gordon ; and £5000 each to his wife's 
sisters Henrietta Sophia Waring and Ada Cecilia Waring. The 
residue of his property is to be divided equally between his 
wife's sisters, Agnes Maria Waring, Mary Georgiana Waring, 
and Catherine Mand Waring. 

The will (dated Oct. 19, 1876) of Mr. Samuel Storer Stott, 
late of Flaxmoss House, Helmshore, Lancashire, ironfounder, 
who died on Dec. 5 last, was proved on Feb. 12 by George 


the Hon. Arthur Hubbard, and 
equal shares. The testator’s The will (dated Nov. 7, 1887) of Mrs. Louisa Dupre, late of 


Russian mill shares, which %, York-gate, Regent's Park, who died on Dee. 11 last, was 
1X71, are not included in the proved on Feb. 12 by Arthur Riversdale Grenfell, the acting 
that the late Lord Addington executor, the value of the personal estate exceeding £57,000. 
ldren during his lifetime. £4000 to Lonisa 


ed Feb. 12, 1885) of Sir Claudins Stephen K 


Hubbard, in 
Russia, and his 


ttiement 


The testatrix bequeaths £5000 to Julia Dupre: 

t Manser ; £2000 each to Louisa Hillyer and Mary Grenfell : 
; t.. D.L., J P. late of Mortimer Hill. Morti- and £300 each to Emily Cromie, Caroline S. Thornton, and 
proved on Feb, 12 by Sir Arthur Grenfell. As to the remainder of her stocks and 
the executors, funds, she leaves one half to her sister Julia Dupre, and one 
eding £56,000 The half to her sister Caroline ‘Thornton, for life, and then to her 
jewels, furniture, and Dupre residuary 


to his wife, Dame 


died on Jan. 7 Vas 
k Hunter 


the personal estate exce 


Bart., the son, one of 
daughter She appoints her sister Julia 


eaths £500, and the plate, 
] legatee 


red to her, 





originally belong 
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CLOWN THAT'S THE RUB FOR ME, MISTER!” 





SCcHw EITZER’S 


OCOATINA 


A MOST DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 





GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE, ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA. 





”% 


MEDICAL PRESS.—“ Remarkable for its quality and flavour, and can be absolutely relied on for purity and digestibility. 


LANCET.—“ A ‘genuine Cocoa—contains no sugar, starch, or other adulteration—a genuine article.” 
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NEW MUSIC. 


NEW MUSIC. 
and CO.8S PUBLICATIONS 


AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Thematic Catalogues of Vocal and Instrumental Music 
gratis and post free. 
Just published, ( ‘ROSSING THE BAR. Lord Tennyson 
‘Ane spa : by ALFR , 

GONDOLIERS. New Opera by Dedicated to H Mud Prinees 
S. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 1S or Caen 
being Performed success at the InF 


Savoy Theatre. 
Were IRE THE 
af td he SING. : 
’ mpaniment ad lib, 


Pap my s .) ind E. 23. net 


sirsanou WEARY OF EARTH. J. M. Coward. 
™ Sacred Song. In Two Keys, E flat and F. 24. each net 
Ad lib. Accompaniments, Violin (3d.), Organ (3d.), Harp (6d 


Lieut IN DARKNESS. F. H. Cowen. 


Sacred Part Song 
Arranged hy 


the Composer. Price 
] OLD TU 
Humor 


LL and CO’;S \ ETZLER 
PUBLICATIONS 


(HAPPE NEW 


THE 
| w 


Now 


r Mezzo-Sopra 
ors rane. 
23. me 


WICKED CEASE FROM 
by HENRY PARKER. 


fur Tenor 


with great 


VOCAL SCORE 
PIANOFORTE 
LIBRETTO .. 
WALTZ, LANCERS, Ql 
by Bucalossi . 
PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT, by 
Boy tor und W. Kuhe 
SELECTION (as played by 2ll the Military Bands), by 
Charles Godfrey jun 
SELECTION for VIOLIN and 


Sx. a 


SOLO 


ADRILLE, and 
W. Smallwood, 


iSmith 


ye °2d. net 
PIANOFORTE, by : 
: RPIN. Dr. Bridge. 


mus Part Song. 5. A B “price 4d. net. 
THE NIGHT. Ed. Solomon. 


. Ben Davie 
28. net. 


ie eda ({.UIDEs OF 
postrs NEW SONGS. t 


fo ME TO STAY. Mrs. Harding Cox. 


es Wace r. 


In C, E flit, and F. KNOWN. 
38 ss by Mr. D rh 1 Lely, M H ADI BU T KNowy. 
rwen Jones, &e, Words by Ethel M. De 
Wo. EC ‘HOES In C. D flat, and F. RED HUSSAR. 

M G Da in with great s eas r New and Original ¢ 


“ P STEPHE ne and SDWeRt 
NEW IRISH BALLAD by Villiers Stanford. : 


28, het. 


Fonblanque 


ra 
SOLOMON 


d with gre cess at the Lyric Theatre 


>E D HU SSAR. 
Vocal Seore, 5s. net. 
and F. *? inoforte Solo, Separate Songs, 23, each net 
RED HUSSAR. 


Waltz (P. 
Lancers Cl 


MACK. In D 
AIfred P 


(LLIERS STANF 
Pl} unket Greene. 


( yULD DOC rds 


Music arrange ORD 


= select 


N EW DANCE 


lim oo npn 


V ENETIAN SONG WALTZ. 
On Tosti's v >] 


oat ALBUMS. 


Bea I advise every 


([PHEODORA WALTZ. 


amiteur 
lished sist post free. 
Co., 


gents for 


HAMLIN 


dto 


H ER GRACIOUS MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
| I.M. the 


The Abbe 


MUSIC. fre ym arranged for Piano 
' 4 New Series c 
P. Bucalossi Fi 
“Simply m irvels of che upness 
nvest in then Li s Pict al 
\ ETZLER and 
4 W holesale 


\ ETZLER'S RED ALBUMS. 
\ ETZLER’S RED 

P. Bucalossi. : Hine Musstere be 
MAsoN and 


the Celebrated 


American Organs. 


PRARBARA POLKA. P. Bucalossi. 


YWEAINIFRED 


WALTZ. Norfolk Megone. oo 


EMPRESS EUGENIE, 
LISZT ARTHUR SULLIVAN, &¢ 
and HAMLIN American Organs. 


Highest Awards and G« vid Mec lals 


IRON-FRAMED 
HIRE, or INSTAL 


10.’S Sit 


({HAPPELL and (¢ 
PIANOFORTES for SALE MA4*®°s : 
MENT SYSTEM. i 
STUDENTS’ PIANOFORTES From 16 guineas — fred air ee 
YACHT PIANOS (Folding Keyboards).. a. ? ‘ Prices £ 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTES 2 May be had on the 
OBLIQUE AND OVERSTRUNG PIANOS Ree PI ANOFORTE! ; 
UPRIGHT GRAND$ . ; ‘ New Mo iutiful Designs 
HORIZONTAL GRANDS ; . ‘ ; Tou Ton nish unsurpassed. 


YIANOFORTES for SALE or HIRE. PONISCH PIANOFORTES, 


New Upright Grand Pianos, New Boudoir Grand Pianos 
Broadwood, Bechstein, Collard, and Erard 


MAson and HAMLIN PIANOFORTES. 
{ LEXANDRE ORGAN UHARMONIUMS, 4 An Impro ved M Me tho vl of Str nging 
d From 6 to 150 Guineas. right Asica ne. 
USTEL HARMONIUMS. 
((LouGH and WARREN'S CELEBRATED M . 
LEXANDRE HARMONIUMS. 


COMBINATION AMERICAN ORGANS, 
F 
For Churches or Schools 


m6to Joo quineas,. 
| New Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mth 


ufactured. 


« Years’ System, 


by 


50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry. \ ETZLER and CO., 


MARLBOROUGH-STREET 
OHN RINSMEAD and SONS 
SUCCESSES J B Ss 
OF GOLD Frank Moir's UPRIGHT IR ON GRAND P [ANOFORTE Ss 
—e ’ . " rom e the Elegance ar Convenience of the ¢ ize W 
ew Song chee Perfect n of a I ns und Durability f A 
OF GOLD. Frank Moir’s | Horizontal Grand 


Prices from Forty 
y Madame Belle Cole and 18, 20, and 22, Wigmore-street, Lond 
calists ote 


Behrend’s 


42, GREAT LONDON, W. 


P ATEY and WILLIS’S LATEST ; 


(PHE BRIDGE 
YY 


BRIDGE 


Guineas upwards, 
n, W. 
greatest : Founded pret. Rel ate 1887 ; 

\ OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 165 gs 
ng, 4 00, 108 gs Organs from 7 gs. to 80 es. ; Three-Years'’ 
1, fron 10s, bd per Month, or Cash ts free 

lod and 105, Bishopsgate-within, L nde yn, E.C 


HRARDS’ PIANOS.— Messrs. ERARD, 

4 rough-street. London,and 13,R . 
esty and the Pr nee and Princes 

lic that Pianofortes are 

i, e 4 ue me E d” which are n 
yauthenticit 

mnoscan be o 


yurt Ci ircular. 


Us C CH ANT D’ AMOU R VALSE. By Felix 

Vcmaaes a, all thn wa: ay Halls 
Post free 
borough-street Li 


of 
lers. Mail 


\ 98 
PATEY and WILLIS 44, Great Mar! yndon, W 


Just publish 


LBU M LY RIQU ‘5 By J. 
x We 


4 Tontains the 

with Engl shand Fi iwo 

Sound is complete book yur 

CONTENTS 
No. 4 The Br 


apply ut 18, Great 
tained from 50 gs 


coTT AGES, 


50 guineas, 
95 guineas, 


where new P 
PIANOS. - 
OBLIQUES, from 


GRANDS, from 125 guineas 
higher than Gold Medal) at 


Blume nthal 


Ic RARDS’ from 
4 


e, price 4s. net. 
ken G 
n Sone 


ne Leaves 


First Love sblet 
A Song of the Sea 
Persian Love Song. 
No. 7. Doubting D 
volume as this shoule , effect 
taste, and limiting the } ous influence 
sic that is tole — i through default of sometl desire it to he mo 
Dundee Advertis P 
PATEY and Wiruis Publishers 
414, Great Marlborough -street, London, 


No.1 
= Grand Prize Paris Exhibition, 

Isao 

and CO. 

d that they are 

facturer " d i eironly ad 

yndon, W 


of mo th }HOMAS OETZMANN 
woforte Man iress ia 
7, BDaker-street, Portn q L 


2 [is New Iron-frame COTTAGE PIANO, 
£28, ttaves, With every improvement. One of 
best p nad Drawings free, 


THOMAS OF TZMANN and CO., 
bb Ww 


aker-street, 


ALLWOOD'’S PIANOFORTE 

xl’'s Tutor Is the Rest of 
“i's Tutor Is the Best o 
d's Tutor Iz the Best « 
and HUNTER, 195, Oxford-st 


) 
Qi 


«, 6d. ne 


Small wor 
Smallw 
Smaliw 
t FRANCIS, DAY, 


ect, W cS Bad Trichord rd PIANO drawing 
m action, er i 1, full tone 
_ Ow. Italian walnut vod case, elal 
) the QUEEN and fretwork front and cabriole truss 
| Drawings post free, Packed free, and forws arded. 
| rTHOMAS OETZMANN and_ Ct 
27, Buker-street, Portman-square, L nd: mn, W, 


MENTIER. 


Aw ee led 


room model, repeti- 
l n handsome 
rved 


PIANOFORTE MAKERS hy APPOINTMENT t poy © 
BROADWOOD 
J OHN BROADWOOD and QONS. 


BROADWOOD 
Have supplied the COURT from the F 
Newly introduced Pianofortes of the 
33. GREAT PULTENEY-STREET 
circus), LONDON, 
Lists on application. 


(,HOCOLAT 
n of George II. = 
finest qua 

» to Piceadilly- 


HIGHEST HONOURS 
AT ALL EXI {I BITIONS, 


( YHOCOLAT MENIER in 34 Ib. and #4 lb. 
WOLFF, eat. CO.S PIANOS, PACKETS 
DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Illustrated Lists Free. 
, 170, New B ynd-street, WW. 


YLEYEL, & 
EVERY BREAKFAST 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 


'N I E ‘R. 
Contumpéion 


Sole Agenc) 





 RUTLE RS 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
VIOLINS, GUITARS, and BANJOS, 
FLUTES, CLARIONETS Ree ae el. PIANOS 
CORNETS., snd BR ASS BAND INSTRU NTS, DRUMS 
The Larg Assortment in ies Kingd m. 


[; HOCOLAT 


( YHOCOLAT MENIER. Paris, 
Lond 

New Y my k. 
sold Every where 
Tllus ated Pri ce Lis t Post fre , —_ 
waar IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 

Send name and county t« CULLETON'S Heraldic 
,vaint ne in heraldic col PEDIGREES 


Spec il Terms 
VICLING Ww th 'Bo" w 

28 30. 102., 50 

?P aid to any part 


Carriage omce. 


Crests engrs 
ALMAINE and CO. 
ORGANS. Absolut 5 
warranty. Easy 
Inea¢, L2a@uineas, ¢ 
4 


PIANOS AND 


D 


years 


Sile, 


3 GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 


e BEST QUAL! ry P 


YULLETON’S 
STATIONERY —a H f-rean 
R NVELOPE t 

No charg 


1 rumer 
n three years if o . and w 
he exchang rel free $ > ) rithi me month. 


I and particular free.—T. DALMAINE and 
Co. (& atabl shed 104 Years), i nsbury-pavement, London. 


| ORD’S PIANOS on SALE, with 25 per 

cent discount for cash, or 5a, per month (second hand, 
103. 6d. per month) on the three -years hire system.— Lists free 
of C. STILES and Co., 42,Southampton-row, Holborn, London. 
Pianos exchanged. 





ition LEMENT 
A tAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 

ASSURANCE COMPANY assures £ ) at death ond full 
Benefits at £4 per annum. Hon. Evelyn Ashley, chairman. 
Anam al Income £250,000, 80,900 Annual 

ted Capital and Reserve Fund, £285,000, Compensatio 
£2: 50,090. W est-End Office: 8, Grand Hotel-buildings. W.¢ 
Office :64, Cornhill, London, E.C, WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


DEATH AND DISAB 
BY ACCIDENT. —The I 





| 


| 


MAPLE & CO. 


New Show Rooms. 


New Show Rooms. 
(THE NEW SHOW ROOMS for BED and 


rABLE LINEN, immediately on the of the Grand 
Entrance and bule,are NOW OPEN, and ve fo 
st convenient, hey affore ereate for the 
‘ seful and beautiful 
tant department. 


i isure 
produ ctl 
Vp APLe and CO.’S STOCK of HOUSEHOLD 
4 LINENS sh 


uld be seen before deciding elsewhere 


Household Linens. 


Household Linens. 
[RIMMED BED LINENS. 


SHEETS, PILLOWCASES 

Hed and trimmed with embroidery an 
and cholec assor 1 

st charming Vv 

any selected qu 


OUSEHOLD LINENS. 
NExtra soft K and TUR atyry® Lp the ong 1 nd 


Diaper TOW 
Tea ‘and Glass Cloths 


ality « 


Shee | 
Sheetings. 
Sheetings. 

Si EETINGS 


MAPLE ind 00.'s Stock of p shand hand-n 

ind Barnsley I NEN SHER TINGS as wel 
Hed COTTON SHEE 
uling 


| INENS.—A Complete Set for £8 13s. 9d., 
4 consisting of Blankets, Quilts, Table Linen, Sheets, &« 
suitable for a house of eit rooms.—MAPLEand CO., London 
| INENS.—A Complete Set for £17 3s., 

A table for a house of ten rooms. See special Linen 
Cata gue, 


jXeE nS A Complete Set for £28 12s 
ble for a hou 0 


10d., 

twelve rooms Ser Special 

ita 

L INENS.- A Complete Set suitable for a 
teen ti mms at from £40 to £60, 


MAPLE & CO. 


Table Linens. 
Table Linens. 


Table Linens. 
TA ABLE LINENS.—MAPLE and CO 


bought for cash, on most excepti 

a s rtn ent of pure hand-made, s 

NAPKINS, they are now offering 
percentage under value. 


[ABLE LINENS.—In the purchase are a 

number of CLOTHS, in both medium and large sizes, of 

wether exceptional quality: in fact of the finest and 

of the Irish lo These are 

a1 Asions and sh mld certainly 

. The price e fo nd hut littl more than usually 
asked for goods wdinary character 


(TABLE LINENS.—Included in the purchase 
will also be founda large variety of both CLOTHS and 
NAP KINS suit able for use in Hotels, Clubs, B 
&e : propriet mtemplating rene 
nN certa nly wn ean early inspection 
or quotat s. A ing may | 
I has ng at once. 


fl ABLE LINENS.—The Parcels also include 

some hund 0 ozens of PARAS™ NAPKINS, as 

follow i ) ! per dozen; Breakfast 

| =, Napkins, all fine flax 
French size, 9 ! 


of remarkably ¢ 


) sixteen rov 


having 
onal terms,an tmmense 
ft-finish CLOTHS 
the same at a very 


marding-Hou 


wreat sa 


ease in use, 


Blinds. 


APLE and CO. OUTSIDE BLINDS. 
Every descrij n f OUTSIDE BLINDS neluding 
, Florentine ental, Gert 
lapsion, as we 
n the 
illy selecte i materi rders « 


ils, 80 


that 


“Spring Blinds. 
Valance Blinds. 


fre ESTOON and LACE BLINDS. 
MAPLE and CO. also manufact EVERY KIND « 
INSIDE BLIND ind are now showing all 
for Roller Festoon Blinds, as well 
varict f Lace Blinds, together with ¢ 
and reed, rice and other novelties for inte 


\ APLE and CO. Vv ENE TIAN 
4 VENETIAN BLINDS | be i 
vetted 


rarely ue order, 
Patterns and esti 


BLINDS 


thoroughly seasoned wood 
harnessed so that thes 


Made in al) sizes and colours 


M4! APL E and CO.—Manufacturers and Fitters 
EVERY 4 of BLINDS for INTERIOR 
TER ‘on USE. T larzest and most convenient Furnis 

ing Establishment in the ttenlam-court-r 

London, 

. . 
Drawing Room Furniture. 
NEXPENSIVE FURNITURE. 

The assortment of Drawing-t Furniture comprises 
every variety of comfortable stuffed yey Chairs, at from 2 
each ; Couches, at from 50s. ; pretty Occasional Chairs, 1 
Overmame Cabinets and Writing Tables, all at 
moderate prices ; as well as complete suites in tapestry) 
Mogadore cloth, and silks, at from 10 guineas upwards, 


Drawing Room Furniture. 
\ APLE and CO. — DRAWING - ROOM 


FURNITURE.—The Drawing-room and Boudoir afford 
greater scope than any other parts « e for the exer 
cise of individual taste and preference furnishing 
them it is essential that the harn y e, texture, and 

in fact, are 
of the lady of the 
f high-class Draw 
nin MAPLE and 


mates free, 


world. Te 


The largest and 
Furniture nthe world can be see 


MAPLE & CO. 


crane for EXPORT ATION, 


rtment 


suited 
sands of 


immediate 


MERCHANTS are 
t the LARGEST FURNISHING 
WORLD. Hundred thousands 
riture. Bedsteads, ( A, 
! bay Fah ‘ eT Having large 
mis are packed « experienced packers 
ont nsure safe 


Visit rORS as well as 

TED to inem 
ISHMENT in tbe 
s Furr tains, 
space 


oad, London; also at 


c.— Tottenham-court-road 


London ; Paris, Smyrna, 


LONDON, BRIGUTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 


BRIGHTO N.—FREQUENT TRAINS 
From Victoria and London Bridge Termini 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison-road). 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight days. 
Cheap Weekly Fortnightly,and Monthly Season Tickets, 
Available by all Trains between . ondon and Brighton. 
Cheap First r jase Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekcay 
From Victoria 10 4.m. Fare 12s. 6d.,including Pullman Car, 
Cheap Half-Gu nea First Class Day Tickets to Brighton 
from Victoria and London Bridge every Saturday, 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Ri yal Pav lion. 
Che ap Firs st Class Day Tickets to Br ont m every Sunday 
and 12.15 p.! Fare 10s 
nand Brighton Fast Trains 
n from principal Stations 
Iways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 


YARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN 
~d Express Service Weekdays and Sundays 


Paris to I 


On the Ra 


1. 2,3 Class mdon (1, 2,3 


Paris (St. Lazare) 
London Bridge (City) 7 
Victoria (West-End) 
md 258, 7d.. Third las, 7 

nd 428, 3d., Third 338, 3d 
s with excellent Cabins, &c 
amers at Newhaven and Dieppe 


PARTICULARS see Time- 

ibil to be 0 x ctora, 

Stati llowing 
obtained West 

and &, Grand 

Cornhill; 
27, Strand 


and General Manager 


SEASON, 


des BAINS DE MER of 
the following arrange- 


LE, Secretary 


Woxt E CARLO 


The Comr of the 8 te 
Monat >the h nour to ann unce 


mente for 
THEATRICAL SEASON 


LE NOUVEAU SEIGNEUR.—March 1.—Mdlle 


1890, 


Paulin; M 


Sonulact x 
LES By ES DE JEANNETTE.—March 4.—Mdlie. Levasecur ; 


Levasseut MM. Soulacroix, 


Ww 
JOLI GIL LES —Mar« Malle. Paulin ; MM. Soulacroix 


AT VILLI en VOISIN March 
evasseur; MM 
LE PILOTE 


There w 


r 
| take place n and 


PIGEON-SHOOTING 
16H) 


x de la Riviere 
und Prix de ¢ 


CONCOURS 


March! Pr 
ad March 4.—Grt 
nnd 2000 frances 

Wednesday, Mareh Grand Prix de Cléture, an 
tand 2000 franes; I’rix d' Adresse 

Openain f the Th 

ch notice ill ven 


SAVOY. Rheumatism 


ntinenta s 


oture, an object of Art 


object of 


f Shooting 


arch & 


1e8, of wi 


rd Series « 


TCERN E.— Hotels 

ecernerhof. An extra floor 

to the Schweizerhof. The electric Mgnt 
r charge for lighting or ser 

HAUSKR FURRES, Propric 


nny O Prince of Wales's 
« rb edifice, especially } It asa superior 
open, magnificently furnished 
It has uth aspect, with 
Lawn-Tennis Gt ‘ 4, 
sas the HO etoria 
try ‘Puenen.. 


and 


Schweizerhof 
and two new lift 
s supplied in 
Ooms; IE 


ONTE 


now 
nfort 
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An invaluable health appliance for the treatment and cure of disease. 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers: THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 52 


It is delightfully comfortable to wear, prevents chills, invigorates the debilitated constitution, assists digestion, promotes the circulation, and 
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PAIN KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 


and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, | 


Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1:d. 


and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn | 


Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 
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The most recommendable Toilet Powder for 
whitening and softening the skin, of exquisite 
Perfume and absolute adherence. 

Highest recompense on the Paris Exrhibilion 1889) 
Manufacturer: MIGNOT- BOUCHER, Perfuiier, 
19, rue Vivienne, Paris. 

To he obtained of all High-Class Perfumers, Chemists, Druggists ete. 
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CLARKE’S “FAIRY,” “FAIRY-PYRAMID,” AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. 


If any difficulty in obtaining these Lights, write to the manufacturers, who will give the address of their nearest Agent. 


















. fi 
‘naan omen Une : For his night lights, FAIRY-PYRAMID”’ LIGHT. 
+h] : : Single Wick, burn 20 hours. ere 
With Double Wicks, burn 6 ne r With D “ny —, hours “a — pcg * small ony ' Fanny “_— 
n ic ) ours It ouhHile icks mr | thi , 7 ; Snald«d *? consequently less ex ive 
cach. In Boxes containing 8 Light cach. In Boxes containing 6 Lights, In which you see quite nicely. burn in any of the fF: irs 





sad Gla s, Bid. each. 


LIineS 


ON 


BURNING ONE OF CLARKE’S 
NIGHT LIGHTS. 


* When nights are dark, 
Then think of Clarke, 
Who's hit the mark precisely ; 











is. per Box. W. £ Pyramid” Lamps. 8d. rh 








N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights suitabk 


eee ee 


ire-proof Plaster Casing 


‘PYRAMID’ LIGHT. 


s, burn 9 hours exch, in 
ntaining 8 Licht 


« per Box. 


































CAUTION.—Anyone 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT COMPANY, LTD., CRICKLEWOOD, N.W. 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN “FAIRY” LAMPS CAN BE SEEN, WHOLESALE ONLY. RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 


infringing the Patent for Fire 












-proof Plaster Casings, cither by manufacturing or selling Night Lights in imitation thereof, WILL BE LIABLE TO LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. 


LONDON SHOW ROOM: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., 





THE “LILIPUT’”’ 


KRAUSS && co. 
60, HAYMARKET, S.W. 


MELL 


FOK INFANTS AND 


FOO 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


PILLS 


VALIDS, 








ANTIBILIOt 


(10! KLI 
= KLI 


" he KLI 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 


\NTIBILIOUS PILLS 
] Dl 
(NOCKLES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
rol HEARTBURS 


USE 
Fea: x Ss 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCO A 


Article, 
Concentrated Cocoa.’ 


please ask for 


To secure this 
Fry’s Pure 


t ') 
’ 


NOW READY. i ! ! 
Post Free of Author, 5s Abridged Edition. 


THe CURE oF CONSUMPTION 

BY AN Pa devddt aby | Dd NEW REMEDY. 
‘ ters ontl f 

CHRON BRONCHITIS, \STHMA, ‘nD CATARRE, 

le! . if itan ex ‘ nar n er of case 
ore pro ing that th disease 

By “EDWIN w. ALABONE, 
a U.S.A., vse S.. » Be , &e., 





(Tone LIVER 


|ine se Little Pills. 
They also relieve Dis- 
: 


itress from Dyspepsia, 

ITTLE | Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 

t\ fect remedy for Dizzi- 
jness, Nausea, Drowsi- 

Ines, Bed Taste in the 

Ss. Mouth, Coated Tongue, 

| Pain in the Side, ete. 

regulate the 

and prevent 


smallest and 
Purely Vegetable, 








Constipa'ion anu 8. 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial 
and do not grip? or purge, bat by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1854. Standard Pili of the United States In 
phials at is. 1}d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 

post. 

Illustrated pamphlet free Britich 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Depot, 








~ D* Laville’s 
Liquor 


Sole 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
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s DE JONEH', 


"ee coma’ 
ew THE LEGION of HONOUR 


LIGHT-BROWN Gatkentn, 


ducunléstally pros od Ly Thirty-five Years’ Universal Medical Experience to 


‘EST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 
“WN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


yh MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Dr. FDGAR SHEPPARD Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
fl] Hoqical Me« ine, King’s ‘ Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hos spital. 
Light-Brown Cod I “DR sy J INGH's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains 
well borne | the whole « th active ingredients of the remedy, and 
he ordinary O is ¢ sily dige 

















Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, 
COGHILL, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


onsumption, Ventno “T) 


SINCLAIR 


the H ifal for C 
most uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 


wid t various forms of Struimou the most easily retained by the stomach is Dr. DE 
sous Light-Brown Oil possesses | JONGH's Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually prescribed 
fieacy than any other Cod Liver — it in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial 


Lit resii 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 


CAUTION Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds, 








Consignees ANSAR, BARPORDS. & co., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 








EVERY REQUISITE FOR 


FAMILY & COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


ESTIMATES AND PATTERNS FREE. 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 


256 to 262, REGENT ST. 
PETER ROBINSON. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


PETER ROBINSON'S experienced 
Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
with goods ection 
immediately on receipt of letter or telegram, 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, 
Millinery, and everything 
t may be required, 
reasonable prices as if 
e warehouse in London. 


for sel 


re not charged, however distant the 


residence may be, 


Travelling 


“PETER ROBINSON, LONDON,” 


Telephone Number 


Telegraphic Address 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT ST., LONDON. 











PETER ROBINSON 





A Nutriment peculiar] 





An economical and lasting substitute 


STREETERS DIAMONDS 


WHITE & MODERN CUT 
MOUNTED from &5.to & 5,000. 
i8 NEW BOND S,W. LONDON. 


This Jewellery Business was established in the City in the reign of King George the Third. 


It is already Cooked—Requires neither boiling nor straining— 
Is made in a minute. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Infants Food 


adapted to the digestive orgars of Infants and Young Children, 
hat is required tor the tormation of firm flesh and bone. 


DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY EACH TIN. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


supplying all 
‘ MEDICAL TESTIMONY AND FULL 
Price 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 





for Ornamental Tile Pavements. Unsurpassed for durability. Beautiful 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS: § COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST.) 


of the natural laws which 
stion and nutrition, and by 
opert ies of well-selected 
breakfast tables with 
d be verage wh hich may save us many 
doctors It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution: may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”’—Civil Service Gazette. 


“ By a thorough knowlelg 
the on ra itions of ¢ g 


Made 


simply with Boiling ) Wate ror Milk. 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


COVERINGS FOR SEMI COMPLETE 


— OR GREY HAIR. 


Perfe* imitat ons of 
+ tri invis sible addi- 
tions to thin partings, 
art blending with nature 
so completely as to defy 
the closest scrutiny. 
Half, Three-quarter, 
or Full Wigs on same 
Principle for Ladies 
or Gentlemen. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

S/ Z Z 8 ~ = ficial Hair for Fashion 
C. “BOND & SON, London, W. 

THIRD TYPE of FIGURE. 

specially constructed 


POST FREE. 

= Every design in Arti- 
and Convenience, 

546, Oxford-st., 

SWANBILL CORSETS 

(REGISTERED 

WHITE 21s. 0d, 

BLACK 258. 6d. 

Corset for Ladies 

| to embonpoint. 


incline 


Corset and Belt - Key, 
Illustrated by Twelve 
Types of Figure, sent 
post free. 


Send Size of Watst, with 
P.O.0., on Sloane-street. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 
Ladies’ Warehouse, 
174, SLOANE STREET, 
BELGRAVIA 

Piceadilly). 


Ny 


(late of 





(THOMAS’S PATENT) 


Is constructed on a graceful 
model for the present style of 
dress, the shape being perma- 
nently retained by a series of 
narrow whalebones placed 
diagonally across the front, 
gradually curving in, and con- 
tracting the Corset at the 
bottom of the busk, whereby 
the size of the figure is reduced, 
the outline improved, a per- 
manent support afforded, and 
a fashionable and elegant ap- 
pearance secured, 
OF ALL DRAPERS, 

Sole Proprietors (Wholesale), 


YOUNG, f STER, & OVERALL, 


117 & 118 wooD STREET. 


TOO FAT. 


DR. CAMERON'S valuable PILLS cure STOU TNESS rapidly, 
State height, weight, and send or 10s, 6d. to 
Dr. CAMERON, Imperial Mans ous, Oxf md-atee et, w. 


HALL- MARKEDSILVER BRIAR PIPE, 
engraved or plain,in lea covered case, 
Free by Parcel Post in ' ‘nited Kingdom, 
3s. 6d. A. W. ABRAHAMS, ? ¥, Edgbaston- 
B rmingbam, 

Wi jlesale Manu- 

facturer. Illufe 

trated Catalogue 

ree. 


2s, 6d. 





CELEBRATED 


BUTTER -SCOTCH. 


aghy whetideme, 


ag £1 dea 
Lancet 








Ze 


One drop 18 BREIDENBACH'S 


eulcient 
\\\ fto perfume e 
YHendkerohiet 


PERFUME. 





"PRONOUNCED ZY-LO-PIA “ 


(Pertectly harmiess) 
Patterns of every conceivable colour, which do not wear through like ordinary Floor-Cloth or Linoleum, but are 
Sovo ey 2c: Dascens, of Post Fees Dene 


The 
() l yl unfailing 
specitic 
FOR CURE OF 
always retained as long as the fabric lasts, nor will the sections “kick-up” as with Tiled or Parquet Floors. It is 


>» } i 
& RHEUMATISM easily laid, The patterns are adaptable for all purposes—Halls, Corridors, Offices, Institutions, Galleries, Hotels, &c., 


A single bottle sufficient for two to wherever there is great traffic. 
thr 


ree months’ treatinent, | SOLD BY ALL THE BEST FURNISHING HOUSES, CAUTION.— Beware of inferior imitations. | 


Be sure and ask for the Patent Tiled Floor-Cloth.-All Fresh Patterns. 
London Warehouse, 4, RIDGMOUNT-ST., W.C.—Works, Searherengn. 


PARTICULARS AND ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 


Prices 2/6, 4/6, 8G & Zi oer Bortte 





«576, New Bond St., London 





Price 9, everywhere. 


Or free by post (as well as the Pamphlet) 
of the Agents. 


ROBERTS & CO., 76, New Bond-street, London. 
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